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THE FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY IN THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The Claims of Education to University Recognition 


The direction of popular education has, until very recent 
times, been universally considered the peculiar prerogative 
of the church. The entire school system of medizval 
Europe was dominated by the Roman Church. The uni- 
versities, as first planned, were ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, defenders of the faith, foundations of the church 
for the higher education of the clergy. Even in the 
purely professional schools of law and medicine the in- 
fluence of the church was not wanting. Canon law was 
regarded as the main part of jurisprudence and the art of 
healing as the gift of God. The Latin schools were pre- 
paratory to university study. The common schools were 
in reality Latin schools without Latin; city magistrates 
might establish the schools, provide for their support and 
nominate teachers, but the church confirmed the appoint- 
ments and supervised all school work. 

Luther saw in the schools the most effective weapon of 
resistance to papal authority and the mainstay of the 


Protestant faith. In putting aside the observances, cus- 
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toms and traditions of the Roman Church, Luther abol- 
ished that ‘‘ law” which had been the ‘ schoolmaster” of 
medieval Europe. By fasting, penances and prayer, by 
ritualistic worship in public and private, by conversation, 
confession and preaching, by catechizing and formal dis- 
cipline, the Roman clergy had fashioned the medieval 
Christians according to the ideals of the papacy. This was 
the true educational system of the Middle Ages, and in it 
the church schools played only a subordinate part; the 
masses of the people were trained in the school of life—a 
school permeated with ecclesiastical ideas and calculated 
to produce a simple, obedient laity. 

With the Reformation the authority of the church was 
superseded by the authority of the Bible. Luther saw 
clearly the absolute necessity of making the new education 
as effective as the old had been, and accordingly he re- 
solved to supplant the formal teachings of Rome with a 
rational teaching of head and heart. For this purpose he 
translated the Bible, wrote his catechisms, composed 
popular hymns and unweariedly labored to uplift the 
peasantry and strengthen the state. ‘* Able, wise, up- 
right, cultivated citizens,” he wanted, but such citizens 
must first be earnest, active Christians. To this end he 
advocated family instruction, stating clearly the purpose 
of it and supplying the means, even to question and 
answer, in his catechisms. He wanted schools for the 
people, in order that likely boys might be discovered for 
the service of church and state. He wanted schools for 
the higher training of those who might become preachers 
and civil rulers. Above all things, he wanted Christian 
schools, in which everything taught should redound to the 
glory of God and the salvation of immortal souls. Indeed, 
in the minds of Luther and the Protestant Reformers gen- 
erally, education was an inseparable function of the 
church. As the chief end of man was to do the will of 
God, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, what more patent 
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fact than that the chief duty of the church was io provide 
for schooling that should assure the ability to read God’s 
Word understandingly, to expound its doctrines and to de- 
fend the faith? 

The ideals which determine the growth of educational 
systems, however, never remain long fixed: they change 
from age to age, to conform to the development of the po- 
litical, economic and spiritual life of a people. So long 
as the Roman Church was the dominant force in European 
civilization, so long the schools of Christendom were eccle- 
siastical institutions; but the Reformation emphasized the 
need of religious instruction for all men; hence the rise of 
Protestant schools to satisfy that need. Had human needs 
remained the same during these past three hundred years, 
we should doubtless still be dependent upon church 
schools, supplemented by such scholastic luxuries as we 
might be willing to pay for. But times have changed. 
Factional strife within the church, the materialistic phil- 
osophy of the Enlightenment, the growth of the natural 
sciences, the development of trade and commerce, the in- 
troduction of a new industrial order, the rise of great 
national states—these and similar agencies have revolu- 
tionized the ideas of the sixteenth century and have made 
imperative a ‘‘ new” education to meet nineteenth century 
needs. Within the present century we have seen the grasp 
of the church on the schools everywhere weakened and 
in many countries finally removed. State after state has 
assumed the direction of its school affairs—not for relig- 
ious ends first of all, but primarily for the purpose of 
promoting civil order and social stability. Prussia led the 
way under the guidance of William von Humboldt, who 
designed the school system to make good to the state 
the losses of the Napoleonic wars. And when, in turn, 
France suffered defeat at the hands of united Germany, 
she sought directly to recoup her fortunes by the establish- 
ment of a state school system. 
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It were easy, were it necessary, to multiply examples of 
the gradual transformation during the present century of 
church school systems into school systems supervised or 
administered by the state, in the interests of the state. 
Even in England, where the established church has tena- 
ciously adhered to its inherited rights and privileges in 
educational affairs, there has been steady advance toward 
state control of education since the passage of the Reform 
Bill, in 1832. And each step in advance, it should be 
noted, has been coincident with the enactments for the en- 
franchisement of the commons. But the growth of de- 
mocracy is not the only cause of the increasing state con- 
trol of education. Governments so autocratic as those of 
Russia and Prussia have as eagerly concerned themselves 
with the education of their cz##zens as have the most demo- 
cratic states. The leading motive for public education is, 
in short, the stability and security of society; and a sufh- 
cient reason, even if there were not other reasons, for state- 
supported schools is the inadequacy of other means of 
education. The social mind has come to recognize the 
fact that the church is no longer able to shape society as 
it once did; and it also recognizes the fact that each gen- 
eration is under moral obligation to improve its cultural 
inheritance and transmit it unentailed. Hence the resort 
to the strongest force in modern society for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. The process of socializing the in- 
dividual—of making him an efficient, serviceable, loyal 
member of society—has no mean significance for social 
welfare. The end in view is one of the greatest of human 
needs; and it is equally the concern of every parent and 
every citizen. 

Education, regarded as an element of government fi- 
nances, has recently assumed immense proportions. ‘In 
1896-97 the amount expended on public schools [in 
the United States] was $187,320,602, The universities 
and colleges had an income of $18,972,414 from produc- 
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tive funds, from fees and from United States govern- 
ment, state or municipal appropriations. The schools of 
technology had an income of $3,500,190, and the colleges 
for women, $3,135,842.”* This means that upwards of 
two hundred millions of dollars are annually expended for 
public education under state supervision alone—an amount 
considerably short of the actual expenditure in educational 
work, because of inadequate returns from church schools, 
private schools, industrial and trade schools, commercial 
schools and institutions of various kinds for the correction 
and reformation of youth. But, taking the statistics as 
they are, it is shown that the total number of pupils and 
students of all grades in both public and private schools 
and colleges in 1896-97 was 16,255,093. Of this number 
14,652,492—20.53 per cent. of the total estimated popula- 
tion in 1897—were enrolled in the common schools. The 
instruction of these children required the services of 403,333 
teachers, at an annual expense for salaries of $119,303,- 
542. The cost of maintaining our common schools ex- 
ceeds the entire receipts (1898) from customs by over 
thirty-seven millions of dollars and those from internal 
revenue by sixteen millions—with both of these important 
sources of income on a war footing, at that. Statistics of 
1890 show that nearly one-quarter of all the taxes levied in 
all the states of the Union was for the support of schools ; 
and, moreover, that the school tax exceeds any other 
single item in the various budgets. 

It appears, therefore, that from whatever standpoint we 
consider the educational interests of the country, the prob- 
lem of the common schools is one of exceptional impor- 
tance. The ends to be attained through a great system of 
public instruction, as well as the proper expenditure of so 
great an amount of public money, make imperative some 
rational mode of training teachers. 

So long as the church maintained the direction and su- 


* The Statesman’s Year-book, 1899 (Am. Ed.), p. cxeviii. 
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pervision of educational affairs, there was some assurance 
of professional training. Not every schoolmaster under 
the old dispensation was fitted for his position, but there 
was competent leadership in responsible places. The 
ideals which determined the scope and purpose of instruc- 
tion in the home, the school and the church were well 
understood and cheerfully accepted; even the methods of 
instruction in the important subjects were carefully worked 
out by masters and as carefully followed by novices. The 
school system of the Jesuits stands to-day unrivalled as an 
exponent of ecclesiastical ideas in education, and it is well 
known that the Society of Jesus owed much to the great 
Protestant schoolmasters of Germany—Melanchthon and 
Sturm. There can be no doubt that when church schools 
were in their prime, Catholic and Protestant alike, there 
was genuine professional training of teachers, but there 
was no thought of drawing the line professionally between 
priest, preacher and teacher. 

I need hardly say that, since the separation of church 
and state, and especially since the development of great 
systems of public instruction under civil governments, there 
is greater need than ever before of teachers, supervisors 
and directors of schools thoroughly fitted for the conduct 
of educational affairs. The problem has not grown so 
simple during these past hundred years that anyone can 
solve it: on the contrary, the subjects of instruction have 
become so many, the school curricula so complex, the aims 
and purposes of schooling so radically changed, that com- 
petent teaching must henceforth be regarded as professional 
service. 

The normal schools of the country are, from this point 
of view, entitled to more appreciative recognition than has 
ever been accorded them. They have outgrown an infancy 
in which there was little apparent hope; they have been 
knocked about by politicians, starved by legislators, ignored 
by ‘*scholars” and despised by ‘‘ practical educators.” 
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Nevertheless, from the normal schools, weak and unde- 
serving as some of them have been, the public schools have 
received their strongest teachers. The waste in education, 
of which so much is said nowadays, would have been far 
greater but for the influence of the normal schools. And 
proper recognition of their services would have been more 
promptly granted, I think, but for a mistaken notion of 
the function of such schools. 

Professional training, of whatever kind, must adjust itself 
to the mental equipment of those who take it and to the 


work that is to be done. The great work of teaching is, — 


as I have shown, done in the public elementary schools ; 
and in this sphere economic conditions set as the extreme 
limit of academic training the completion of a high-school 
course of study. It may be lamentable that standards are 
no higher ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, that the rank and 
file of the teaching profession must take the field within a 
year or two after leaving the high school. And the only 
field which teachers thus equipped can enter is that of the 
elementary schools. Still, it is no reproach to them, or to 
the schools they represent, that occasionally one rises to a 
commanding position in the service. American military 
history can furnish analogous instances. Our experience 
in military affairs, however, has shown us that, notwith- 
standing the rise of many field officers from the ranks, 
there is still need of a West Point for the systematic train- 
ing of competent leaders. 

The normal schools are forced, by circumstances over 
which they have no control, to limit their endeavors to the 
training of regular teachers for the elementary grades. The 
intelligent teacher must know something of the child—its 
physical life, mental processes and springs of conduct; he 
must have some idea of what the child should become and 
of the distinguishing characteristics of various periods of 
development; he must be familiar with the instruments to 
be used in effecting these changes; and he must also be 
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capable of using these instruments in an effective man- 
ner. It is scarcely credible that students of high-school 
grade can go deeply into psychology in the few weeks 
allotted to that study in normal schools; nor is it probable 
that they secure such a grasp of the principles of education 
as will qualify them to become educational leaders. The 
fact is, that most normal schools are, under present condi- 
tions, forced to restrict their efforts mainly to imparting the 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught and the methods of 
teaching them. And for this purpose some reasons must 
_ be given and much practice provided—the more practice, 
as a rule, the less time given to reasons, psychological or 
philosophical. Nevertheless, with common sense and love 
for the work, the pupil-teacher, in conformity to the laws 
of habit, quickly acquires that skill in school-room prac- 
tice which marks the expert teacher. 

Any plan of training which is founded on habit, how- 
ever, partakes of the merits and defects of the apprentice 
system. Accuracy and perfection in operation are gained 
with comparatively small expenditure of energy, and 
body and mind become eventually almost automatic in 
their action. It is this precision of habit which character- 
izes the movements of the trained soldier and the handi- 
work of the skilled craftsman ; it controls the lives of most 
men and contributes to the welfare of all. On the other 
hand, the process is attended with grave dangers. The 
apprentice is apt to lose the power of personal initiative ; 
for his training gives him no ability to deal with novel data 
and he is content to follow the lines of least resistance. 
But these are not the qualities essential to leadership. Lead- 
ers in education, as in any other sphere of human activity, 
must have right habits, but they must also be master of 
themselves and capable of directing their powers at will. 
The training of these leaders, therefore, must surpass the 
training of the normal school: it is properly the function 
of the university. ; 
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The founders of King’s College set a high standard for 
Columbia University, when they made it their aim to pro- 
vide ‘‘ for the Instruction and Education of Youth in the 
Learned Languages and in the Liberal Arts and Sciences,” 
meaning thereby ‘‘ every Thing that can contribute to their 
true Happiness both here and hereafter.” The modern 
university, indeed, professes to be an institution ‘‘ where 
any person can find instruction in any study.” It not 
only aims at acquainting its students with the fruits of human 
knowledge, but it also affords the opportunity of studying 
ways and means of applying knowledge in the satisfaction 
of human needs. The increase of knowledge and its pro- 
fessional application are together the legitimate ends of 
university work. For example, in Columbia University 
we have general courses in the natural sciences; but we 
have also professional courses in materia medica and ther- 
apeutics, pathology, practice of medicine and surgery, 
consisting of ‘‘ didactic lectures supplemented by labora- 
tory work and attendance at hospital clinics.” There are 
courses in logic, ethics and psychology, history and polit- 
ical science, public law and comparative jurisprudence ; 
and also in the Law School such courses as contracts 
equity, torts, evidence, common law pleading and practice, 
equity pleading and practice, and office pleading and prac- 
tice—which last, according to the official announcement, is 
‘* intended to cover all the work of the law office not in- 
cluded in the courses in pleading and practice. [And] 
particular attention is paid to the searching of titles, draw- 
ing of deeds, mortgages, trust instruments, wills, con- 
tracts and mercantile instruments of various kinds, and the 
drafting of papers relating to the organization, reorgani- 
zation and management of corporations.” In like man- 
ner, the School of Applied Science provides for elaborate 
courses in mining engineering and geology, metallurgy, 
analytical chemistry, industrial chemistry, organic chemis- 
try, civil engineering, sanitary engineering, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering and architecture. 
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No one will deny that the interests of public education 
are as great and as urgent as the interests of law, medi- 
cine or engineering. The university is true to itself, there- 
fore, when it undertakes the professional training of 
teachers. University departments of education have as 
their special function the investigation of educational foun- 
dations, the interpretation of educational ideals, the inven- 
tion of educational methods and the application of edu- 
cational principles. The science of education—I refer 
merely to that systematized body of knowledge which has 
to do with education—needs to be developed and made 
over to fit modern conditions. What these conditions are, 
how they have come to be and wherein they are subject 
to change, are questions which can be answered only in a 
university. No purely professional school can econom- 
ically undertake the research and investigation involved in 
furthering a study with so many ramifications as education. 
Theoretically, then, a university professional school for 
teachers is concerned with the advancement of all the arts 
and sciences of which a university takes cognizance. 

The relation of other university studies to education is 
two-fold. First, there are subjects which contribute directly 
to the science of education—such as biology, which is con- 
cerned with vital processes; psychology, which discloses 
the nature of mind; sociology, which deals with the inter- 
relations of individuals in society ; and ethics, which seeks 
to establish the principles of right action. Second, all 
studies, regardless of their immediate bearing on the 
science of education, are to be considered as means of in- 
forming and developing the minds of the young. While 
any or all of these studies may be pursued without the 
remotest reference to educational practice, it is clear that he 
who would advance either the science or the art of education 
must avail himself of the results of expanding scholarship 
in many lines. He must also be constantly seeking more 
efficient methods of using these results, in the attainment 
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of ends which themselves are subject to change. No one 
believes, I take it, that university residence is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite to scholarly work in any subject, but of 
all the subjects worthy of study, of research and investi- 
gation, I know none which can profit more by the univer- 
sity atmosphere than the subject of education. 

The experimental character of advanced work in educa- 
tion, furthermore, makes imperative some special provision 
for testing theory through practice and modifying practice 
to accord with theory. A school complete in every part and 
conducted by skilled teachers is as necessary to the life of a 
teachers’ college as a laboratory for a department of science 
or a hospital for a school of medicine. The school of ob- 
servation and practice should include all grades commonly 
found in the public schools and should offer instruction in 
all subjects which are, or conceivably may be, of particu- 
lar value in popular education. The practice in such a 
school should, in short, incorporate the best ideas of the 
institution with which it is connected. 


James E. RussE 1, 
Dean of Teachers College. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO 1897 


The story of how Teachers College came to be, how it grew, 
and how it reached its present form, has never been fully told; 
and though the time is not yet ripe for telling it fully, I have 
undertaken, at the request of the Dean of the College, to trace 
the main lines of growth, materially and educationally, from the 
inception of the work to the close of the year 1896-97. 

Teachers College is the product of an interesting evolution in 
which it is possible to distinguish two main streams of influence. 
The first of these was purely philanthropic in its nature; the 
second, purely educational. One emanated from the hearts of a 
group of generous and devoted men and women, desirous of pro- 
moting practical measures of social helpfulness; the other had its 
rise in the clear and far-seeing vision of President Barnard, of 
Columbia College, who may justly be called the Father of the 
movement in this community for the higher study of education. 
Until the two were joined, the first was perhaps more deed than 
idea; the second, idea rather than deed. How each of these 
streams ran its independent course, until it became-joined with 
the other, naturally forms the first chapter in the story of how 
there came to be such an institution as Teachers College. 

Under an “‘ Act for the incorporation of benevolent, charitable, 
scientific, and missionary purposes,’’ the progenitor on the philan- 
thropic side received its charter in the year 1880. The purpose 
of this movement was to promote the domestic industrial arts 
among the laboring classes, to diffuse true principles and correct 
methods, and to establish a centre of reference and consultation. 
From its four annual reports, we learn that it enjoyed an income 
varying from $551.48 to $994.50 per year; that in one year nine 
hundred young girls in New York and its vicinity alone were 
taught the elements of house-keeping and home-making, and that 
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from the first the importance of the training of teachers was ap- 
preciated. The Association issued important publications, and 
conducted a wide correspondence that resulted in promoting the 
cause not only in many parts of this country but in Europe, 
China, Japan, and India. But the energy and ambition of the 
leaders of this movement were not satisfied by these results. 
They believed that they were called to a broader work. 
Accordingly, on March 31, 1884, the old organization was dis- 
solved, and the new work was launched under the name of the 
Industrial Education Association, the aims of which were: 


I. To promote special training of both sexes in any of those industries which 
affect the house and home directly or indirectly, and which will enable those 
receiving it to become self-supporting. 

II. To select, prepare, and publish such books and pamphlets as shall con- 
duce to an increased knowledge of these subjects. 

III. To study, devise, and introduce methods and systems of domestic and 
industrial training into schools. 

IV. To form special classes for technical training. 

V. To train teachers, who shall be able and ready to assist in the work, 
whenever a favorable opening occurs. 


In order to fortify themselves in the pursuit of these broader 
aims, and to guard their work from degenerating into a manual 
training school, the Trustees of the Association, in December, 
1886, appointed a Committee to outline the policy of the Associ- 
ation. The report of that Committee, which was later ~dopted, 
was called not inaptly the Articles of Faith of the Association. 
This declaration of principles, which has been stated by a high 
authority to be “‘ one of the most enlightened, forceful, and con- 
cise statements of the principles underlying manual training that 
has ever been published,’’ is here given in full. 

The Association holds: 


I. That the complete development of all the faculties can be reached only 
through a system of education which combines the training found in the usual 
course of study with the elements of manual training. 

Il. That the current system trains the memory too largely, the reasoning 
powers less, the eye and hand too little. 

III. That industrial training, to have its fullest value, must be an integral 
part of general education. While valuable in some measure alone, it is alone 
little better than manual training as leading to the learning of trades. 

IV. That it is not the aim of the Association to teach trades. That boys 
and girls will, if educated according to the system which it advocates, be better 
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able to take up the study of any particular trade, it recognizes as one of the 
results of the system. It is the development of all the faculties which it holds 
to be the essential aim of the system. 

V. That the fact is generally recognized, among those best informed on the 
subject of education, that the kindergarten system produces the best results 
with young children. The Association claims that the system which combines 
industrial training with the usual and necessary branches is nothing more than 
a development of the kindergarten theory; a system found wise for young 
children, modified and adapted to children of more mature growth. 

VI. That, as children, wherever found, possess the same faculties and 
develop the same characteristics, this system should be introduced into all 
classes and grades of schools, the private as well as the public, and not alone in 
the primary public schools, but in all those of more advanced grades. 

VII. That this system tends to the development of certain moral qualities, as 
well as to the development of the intellectual faculties. 

VIII. That the various occupations which are by this system given to chil- 
dren render study less irksome than any system can in which the exercise of 
the faculty of memory is alone involved. ; 

IX. That there exists in this country a wide-spread disinclination for 
manual labor which the present system of education seems powerless to over- 
come. There is a wide range of occupations which boys and girls might with 
advantage enter were it not that they are prevented from so doing by a false 
view of the dignity of labor. The Association holds that one of the results of 
this system of education will be to destroy a prejudice which in a measure 
arises from a want of familiarity with hand work. 

X. That the first and last object of the Association, the main reason for its 
existence, is the creation of a public interest in this system and a public belief 
in its value. 


In adopting this platform, the founders of the movement sharply 
differentiated their work from all similar undertakings. They 
believed, with Washington Gladden, “‘ that there is an industrial 
training, which is neither technical nor professional, which is 
calculated to make better men and better citizens of the pupils, 
no matter what calling they may afterward follow, which affects 
directly, and in a most salutary manner, the mind and character 
of the pupil, and which will be of constant service to him through 
all his life, whether he be wage-earner or trader, teacher, or 
clergyman.’’ Thus, in espousing the cause of practical education, 
the Industrial Education Association did not establish a trade 
school. This purpose its founders disclaimed explicitly and 
once for all. ‘‘ The training of the eye and of the hand,”’ said 
they, with Dr. Gladden, are ‘‘ important and essential elements 
in all good education.’’ With General Francis A. Walker, they 
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held that ‘‘ the use of tools and the teaching of cooking and sew- 
ing are as truly educational as any of the familiar features of the 
public school; they supply desirable elements which can be ob- 
tained as well from no other source; they are not only compatible 
with the integrity and dignity of the school system, but they 
promise greatly to increase the general interest in the schools, if 
not to become the very salvation of the school system itself ’’; and 
they placed on the title page of the first report of the Association, 
though without appreciating their full import at the time, these 
words of Baron Humboldt: ‘‘ Whatever we wish to see intro- 
duced into the life of a nation must be first introduced into the 
life of its schools.”’ 

The support which this new enterprise received from the people 
of New York was zenerous beyond the expectations of its 
founders. Its annual budget grew in four years from $2015.52 to 
$38,702.81. Its lines of work multiplied. It enlisted a notable 
company of fellow-workers, including such names as President F. 
A. P. Barnard, General Alexander S. Webb, President Daniel 
C. Gilman, Mr. William E. Dodge, Mr. William F. Bridge, Mr. 
William A. Potter, Mrs. Peter M. Bryson, the Hon. Seth Low, 
and corresponding members from many cities both in this country, 
in England, and on the continent of Europe. The following 
paragraph from the first report of the Association suggests the 
nature and value of the work done: 


Not only has the Association accomplished much practical work, but, by 
means of private interest, and through the public press, it has presented its 
objects, tested the sympathy of the community with its purposes, deepened the 
conviction of their importance, and received the approval of many thoughtful 
men and women. 


A phase of the work, which is especially interesting in view of 
the recent vacation-school movement, is thus described in the 
third report of the Association : 


During the summer of 1887, vacation work was undertaken in the tenement 
districts of the City, at Staten Island and Oyster Bay. While a Vacation 
School is too short-lived to afford valuable educational results, the benefit is 
obvious of substituting healthful and interesting occupation for the demoraliz- 
ing influences to which the children of the poor are subjected during the long 
vacation. It must be remembered that in these schools the attendance is not 
compulsory, and the discipline of the ordinary school impossible. Something 
finer is reached, where boys and girls submit cheerfully to necessary restraint 
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for the sake of the interest which the work inspires. In the three schools held 
in the City in July and August, over four hundred pupils were instructed in 
drawing, modelling, construction, wood-carving. sewing, and cooking. 


Those familiar with the work of the Association at this period 
will also remember the Children’s Exhibition, held under the 
auspices of the Association in the spring of 1887. The plan was 
undertaken with a view of showing the public what advances had 
already been achieved in the direction of incorporating manual 
training in the school curriculum. The invitations to participate 
in the exhibition, extended by the Association to cities where 
manual training had already been introduced, met with a hearty 
response. Exhibits came from points as remote as St. Paul and 
St. Louis, and from many cities and towns nearer at hand. And 
though the exhibits were crude, the sight of work done by the 
children’s hauds, as a part of regular school work, was something 
new; to the seven thousand parents, teachers, and children who 
visited the exhibition during the week in which it was held, it 
was a surprise and a revelation. The interest of the public was 
reflected in the columns of the press, which contained full ac- 
counts both of the Children’s Exhibition and of the Association 
under whose auspices it was undertaken. This was altogether 
the most brilliant event in the history of the Association. 

The affairs of the Industrial Education Association had now 
reached a critical point. Apparently, the Association had scored 
a brilliant success; but the Trustees perceived that, in spite of 
large numbers and rapid growth, their work was still falling short 
of the effectiveness it must attain. For, while it was clear that 
they had succeeded in arousing and educating public sentiment 
in favor of manual training in the schools, it was equally clear 
that they had by so doing created a demand for trained teachers, 
to meet which there was an inadequate supply. The question 
arose, where and by whom were these teachers to be trained ? 
Manifestly, said they, this training should and must be done by 
the Association, and they straightway proceeded to organize 
such normal classes as their facilities permitted. This was no 
sooner done than it became evident that such a scheme must 
assume the proportions of a training college, and must be placed 
under the guidance of a trained and expert educator. Search 
was at once begun for the right man for the place, and this man 
was found in the person of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who 
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became President of the Association, and at once began the work 
of organizing the new training college. 

Meanwhile, the building occupied by the Association had be- 
come outgrown, and in the fall of 1887 the building at No. 9 
University Place — then ‘‘ New No. 9’’ but in later years known 
as ‘‘ Old No. 9’’— was leased for a term of years, having been 
previously altered and equipped for the purposes of the Associa- 
tion. Here the work of promoting the cause was carried forward 
on a broader basis and in more effective ways. Two main lines 
of work were distinguishable in the Association proper: on the 
one hand, the education of the public, by lectures, publications, 
and ‘‘ object lessons’’ in the new education; and, on the other 
hand, the instruction of pupils in drawing, carpentry, sewing, 
cooking, kindergarten, and domestic training. The Association 
at its height had under instruction during a single year 4383 
pupils, some taught within the building itself, the remainder in 
** outside classes,’’ taught by a staff of teachers employed for the 
purpose. Courses of public lectures on educational subjects 
were offered, an educational museum established, a library for 
teachers founded, and the entire work of the Association thrown 
open to visitors, many hundreds of whom, from all parts of the 
Union, and from foreign countries, came for light and help. 
Two publications, entitled ‘‘ Educational Leaflets’’ and ‘* Edu- 
cational Monographs,”’ were issued by the Association, and did 
effective pioneer service. 

In his first report to the Trustees of the Association, President 
Butler could truly say that ‘‘a platform of humanitarianism had 
been exchanged for one of educational reform and advance- 
ment.’’ The change came naturally, and, though the result of a 
long development, swiftly. And the change was complete. The 
College, which was at first one of the departments of the Associ- 
ation, soon absorbed the Association into itself, and became its 
legal successor with a charter of its own. 

But, in order to understand the nature of the development 
which now took place, it is necessary to go back and trace in 
outline the growth of that idea which was destined to have such 
a potent moulding influence on the future of this work; for it 
must not be forgotten that while the work of the Industrial As- 
sociation had become avowedly educational, the future scope and 
quality of that work were as yet undefined, and the nature of the 
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case demanded that this definition should not be left to chance 
but should be worked out according to an idea. This idea, as the 
event proved, was nothing less than that of the higher study of 
education and the higher training of the teacher. How this idea 
originated and grew has been told for the first time, in this connec- 
tion, in a recent article * by Dr. Butler, from which I will quote : 


The idea which led to the foundation and development of Teachers College 
was suggested by reading the remarkable discussions of education as a sub- 
ject of university study which were contained in the annual reports of Presi- 
dent Barnard for 1881 and 1882. In his report for 1881, President Barnard 
sketched the organization and work of a university department of the history, 
theory, and practice of education; and added that ‘‘ Education is nowhere 
treated as a science, and nowhere is there an attempt to expound its true phil- 
osophy” (p. 39). In illustration of the practical benefits to follow from the 
establishment of such a department, President Barnard proceeded to outline 
the work of an ideal school, conducted with regard to ideal educational ends, 
with a wisdom and force which makes this discussion a permanent contribution 
to the literature of education, In his report of the following year, President 
Barnard returned to the discussion of this subject, and called the attention of 
the Trustees to the fact that the science and art of education had been included 
in the very remarkable university scheme proposed for adoption in 1858. 
These discussions by President Barnard opened an entirely new field for refiec- 
tion and study: and as a result there developed the idea of a college for 
teachers, to be established as an integral part of the Columbia University which 
was already beginning to take form. 

The plan of such a college was subsequently worked out in some detail, and 
met with the complete approval of President Barnard. Still later the plan was 
submitted to leading educationists in Europe, all of whom expressed the opinion 
that to carry such a plan into effect would be to take a step forward which 
would be memorable in the history of education. 

In 1886, in order to test the demand in New York City for systematic in- 
struction in the history, principles, and practice of education, a course of four 
public lectures on this subject was offered by authority of the Trustees, 
Admission to these lectures was by ticket, but tickets were freely distributed 
to applicants. Although the subject was an entirely new one,—and, as Presi- 
dent Barnard pointed out, in his report for 1886, one more likely to attract the 
studious few than the curious many,—the applications for tickets numbered 
more than two thousand. The lectures were delivered in the largest hall at 
the disposal of the University, to audiences which crowded the room in every 
part, scores of persons being compelled to stand during an entire lec\ure. At 
the conclusion of the course, more than two hundred of those who had been 
in attendance accepted the invitation of the lecturer to provide them with 
printed bibliographies and directions for further study. The success of this 
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experiment made it plain that the time was ripe for undertaking in some way 
the systematic exposition of the history, principles, and practice of education 
on a high plane. ; 

After a full conference with President Barnard, the opinion was arrived at, 
chiefly at his instance, that it would probably be easier to build up a teachers’ 
college outside the University, and to bring it later into organic relations with 
the University, than to undertake at that time its establishment under the con- 
trol and at the expense of the Trustees. During the autumn of 1886, there- 
fore, much consideration was given to the practical steps necessary to carry the 
proposed plan into effect. By a fortunate circumstance, the results of which 
have been almost too happy to attribute it wholly to chance, the Industrial 
Education Association served as the occasion for the realization of the ideal of 
a teachers’ college on a university basis. 


If, on the one hand, it was a good thing for the training of 
teachers that the Industrial Education Association thus aided in 
realizing the idea of a teachers’ college, it must on the other hand 
always be accounted a most happy circumstance for the Associa- 
tion itself that when its Trustees were seeking an executive able 
to develop their work on broader lines, their choice fell, not on a 
specialist in manual training, but on one ‘‘who had determined to 
bring about the university study of education, and the higher 
training of teachers, through an institution especially organized 
for the purpose, if it were within the bounds of possibility to do 
so.”’ 
Under the name, ‘‘College for the Training of Teachers,’’ the 
work of training teachers was begun in the fall of 1887 as one of 
the two departments of the Industrial Education Association, the 
other branch of the work being concerned with the creation of a 
public interest in manual training as an intellectual discipline, 
and involving the publication of information bearing upon that 
subject. The College began with a faculty of five teachers, viz.: 
in the departments of History and Institutes of Education, 
Mechanical Drawing and Wood-working, Domestic Economy, 
Kindergarten Methods, and Industrial Art. The departments of 
Natural Science and Methods of Teaching were a part of the 
original scheme, but the professors in these departments were not 
appointed until the year following. The original course of study 
of the Coiiege occupied two years, and included psychology, the 
history and science of education, methods of teaching, observa- 
tion and practice in model school, school organization and ad- 
ministration in the United States, England, France, and Germany, 
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the theory and practice of the kindergarten, natural science in- 
cluding the construction of simple illustrative apparatus, history, 
and the subjects included under the term manual training, viz.: 
industrial art, domestic economy, mechanical drawing, and 
wood-working. Applicants for admission to the junior class 
were examined in the following subjects: arithmetic, plane 
geometry, United States history, geography, elementary science, 
English composition, and the correction of specimens of bad 
English. Certificates were accepted in lieu of examination. 
The College opened with 18 students in the junior class and 86 
special students; in 1888-1889 there were 50 candidates for 
diploma and 161 special students; in 1889-1890, 50 candidates 
for diploma and certificates and 123 special students; in 1890— 
1891, 89 candidates for diploma and certificates and 93 special 
students. 

The founding of Teachers College which thus took place was, 
from more than one point of view, a remarkable event. It was, 
in the first place, a radical departure. The central thought in the 
Industrial Education Association had been manual training and 
its propaganda. The central idea of the College was the training 
of teachers, and its central department was the department of edu- 
cation. The Industrial Education Association, in so far as it had 
trained teachers at all, had trained teachers having manual train- 
ing asaspecialty. The College undertook to train teachers able to 
teach manual training in connection with other subjects as a part of 
regular school work; it thus proposed to work within the schools, 
not outside of the schools. A school of observation and practice 
which should be complete, and should illustrate the teaching of 
every subject from kindergarten to college, was an integral part 
of the original plan. It thus appears that the College was from 
its inception an educational institution to be sharply distinguished 
from all institutions similar to it in general aim, but lacking its 
distinctive feature. It is a remarkable fact that while the College 
has experienced many changes, and has in each year of its exist- 
ence made adaptations more or less radical, there has been abso- 
lutely no change in the original plan and scope of the institution 
as conceived and outlined by its first President. The original 
idea of the College was so broad and practicable that it not only 
utilized much of the work that had gone before, but it led 
naturally and by processes of growth to all the developments and 
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affiliations that have come since. With the founding of Teachers 
College, and its successful administration and steady growth 
during the first four years of its existence, closes the first chapter 
of the present sketch,— a chapter which illustrates as happily as 
anything I know how a work that has life in it will grow, and how 
an idea that has life in itself will appropriate existing materials 
and mould them to its own uses. 

My first report as Acting President * was presented to the Board 
of Trustees in October, 1891. This report was in the main an 
appeal for a new site and for new buildings better adapted to the 
work of the College. This appeal was based on the following 
grounds: (1) Evidence of a large increase in the number of stu- 
dents over the preceding year, and of the turning away of a 
number of applicants for admission for lack of room solely, and 
evidence that this increase was likely to continue; (2) evidence 
of a marked advance in the quality of the students, and a prospect 
of its continuance; (3) evidence of effective work both in regular 
and extension classes, and of public faith in the soundness of our 
teaching, and public appreciation of exhibits and publications; 
(4) evidence that the teaching staff had been enriched, and was 
working together with enthusiasm and effectiveness, and that 
other departments ought soon to be added. In short, the appeal 
for new buildings was grounded on the claim that the College not 
only had earned the right to new buildings but that it Aad to have 
them; and that delay meant not only discomfort to students and 
Faculty, and the turning away of students, but that it meant the 
impairment of efficiency, and the placing of the College at a dis- 
advantage in the eyes of those unable to understand how a worthy 
institution could be so ill-housed. The report also pointed out 
that the remedy lay not in adding other stories to ‘* No. g,’’ or 
renting other ‘‘Annexes.’’ The Trustees, at a later meeting in 
the same year, appointed a Committee on site and building, and 
in the spring of 1892 this Committee reported in favor of Morning- 
side Heights, then known as Bloomingdale Heights. The story 
of that memorable meeting, held in the President's office of ‘‘Old 
No. g,’’ has been told substantially as follows: The Chairman, 
Mr. Spencer Trask, said, ‘‘ We have decided that it would be 
well to think of certain lots in West 120th Street,’’ and he gave 


*[The writer, Dr. Walter L. Hervey, was made Acting President in 1891, 
and from 1893 to 1897 he was President of the College.—Eb.]. 
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many reasons why these lots seemed desirable, but added, ‘* What 
is the use of thinking or talking of the matter when we have no 
money for land, much less for buildings, and certainly will not 
go into debt?’’ Mr. George W. Vanderbilt asked a few ques- 
tions, and then quietly said, ‘‘ Telegraph now to the agent, and 
say that if we can have the twenty lots for $100,000 cash we will 
take them: I will give the land.’’ The meeting quickly ad- 
journed. The transaction was closed at once. Within forty- 
eight hours thereafter the surprising announcement was made 
that Columbia University had bought the old Bloomingdale prop- 
erty, and would remove to the new site in due time. This meant 
that the market value of the land bought twenty-four hours earlier 
was now double its cost; but it also meant a still greater gain to 
the College than could be measured in money, though I do not 
think that this was at that time fully appreciated by anyone. 

Then began a campaign for a building fund which enlisted the 
efforts not only of the Trustees but also of the representatives of 
the College, so far as they could be spared from the educational 
work, and often at the expense of that work, which lasted through- 
out the period under review, and which, as everyone knows, was 
crowned with complete success. The main building was begun 
in 1892. The gift of the Macy Manual Arts Building, in honor 
of Mr. Josiah Macy, came in 1893; the removal to the new site, 
in the fall of 1894, the brilliant and memorable Public Opening, 
occurring on Nov. 15, and, in May, 1895, the Public Opening 
of the Macy Manual Training Building; in 1896 the gift of 
the Milbank Memorial Building, by Mr. Joseph Milbank, in 
memory of his parents; and, finally, the gift at different times 
of eleven additional lots adjoining the original site. The story 
is soon told, but I think that few persons even now realize the 
difficulties of the undertaking, both those foreseen and those 
unforeseen. 

There was first the blighting panic of 1893, which came on 
when the enterprise had but just begun; and there were the ex- 
traordinary risks incident to removal to a distant locality, and 
there was the expense side of the annual budget, growing at 
the average rate of twenty-two per cent. per year; and there was 
above all the fact, which became more and more apparent, that 
a work could not change its nature as vitally as this had done 
without being forced to change its constituency also, and to look 
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for its support to different sources. The people who understood 
the Industrial Education Association did not as a rule under- 
stand Teachers College. With a very few notable exceptions, 
those who gave largely to the College as a purely educational in- 
stitution were not those who had been interested in it as a purely 
philanthropic enterprise. The story of how that money was 
raised during those years is not mine to tell, but it is fitting that 
I should bear testimony in this place to the generous aid of Mr. 
Frederick F. Thomson, Mr. William E. Dodge, Mrs. Josiah 
Macy, Mr. V. Everit Macy, Mr. Joseph Milbank, and Mr. James 
H. Jones, who not only gave twice by giving in time, but who 
gave and gave again; and I cannot refrain from saying a word— 
it is but simple justice to say it — regarding the splendid service 
rendered by the Treasurer, to whom, more than to any other, 
and, it may be, more than to all others combined, is due the 
credit for the happy issue out of the perils of the critical period. 
For it was Miss Grace H. Dodge who for five years devoted herself, 
without stint and without respite, chiefly to the work of building, 
equipping, and sustaining the College, until the crisis should be 
past. The success of her efforts should be judged in the light 
of the fact that in the lean years just after 1893 no other educa- 
tional institution in this city fared so well financially, in compari- 
son with its needs, as Teachers College; for Teachers College 
in each of the six years closed its fiscal year without a debt, and 
its needs were supplied almost as soon as they were felt, and 
always liberally. This is eloquently shown by the Treasurer’s 
figures for the period: 

The aggregate of contributions for land, buildings and equip- 
ment was $952,709.17; the aggregate of annual expenses was 
$572,809.93, or an average of $95,468.32 per year. Of the aggre- 
gate for expenses, $314,400.53, or an average of $52,400.09 per 
year, was met by earnings, and $258,409.40, or an average of 
$43,068.23, was given in annual subscriptions and gifts; the 
earnings having increased 315 per cent., but the supplementary 
donations having risen almost as rapidly,—from $24,305 in 1892, 
to $69,601 in 1897. Thus the total amount contributed for all 
purposes was about a million and a quarter of dollars. 

In this connection it gives me peculiar pleasure to speak of the 
pictures and casts which are so vital a part of the equipment of 
the College, and which, as I have reason to know, were for the 
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most part collected at great expense of time and thought, with 
the College expressly in mind; and of the equipment in domestic 
science and art given by Mr. B. Talbot B. Hyde and Miss Hyde, 
and of the help given to the Department of Natural Science by 
Miss Mead; and I wish especially to speak of the Bryson Library, 
without which the work of the College would have been quite im- 
possible. From the very first, in the days of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Association, the library was Mrs. Bryson’s especial 
interest and care. A report dated 1888, after mentioning the 
inadequacy of a library of only five hundred titles, added, ‘‘ It is 
gratifying to state that a member of the Board of Trustees has 
undertaken to put the library in a condition worthy of the 
Association.”’ Three years later the Trustees, in token of their 
appreciation of the generous and faithful manner in which this 
promise had been kept, and in honor of him in whose memory 
it was made, gave the library its present name. The library 
grew at an average rate of a thousand volumes per year, all care- 
fully selected. The chief peculiarity of the library was that it 
aimed to meet the needs of both the College and the school, and 
to help the teachers not only in their studies in education but 
also in the subjects which they were studying as specialties. 
Many teachers not connected with the College used the library. 
An extract from the report of the librarian, submitted to the 
President in 1895, is here given, both because it mentions the 
names of a number of the friends of the College, and because 
the account of gifts to the library is typical of what was going op 
at that time throughout the buildings in every department. 


Early in September, 1894, the Bryson Library was moved from No. 9 Uni- 
versity Place to its present room, on the third floor of the main College building. 
After the books were arranged in convenient order upon the shelves, the new 
furniture arrived, including study tables and chairs, desks and cases, all of 
handsome oak. Cushions for window seats, andirons for fire-place, an oak 
bench, a large globe, and cabinet for photographs soon followed. New pic- 
tures, busts and plants completed the transformation of the bare room into a 
most attractive library. The placing of the brass tablet over the fire-place, 
bearing the inscription : 


BRYSON LIBRARY 
IN MEMORIAM 
PETER McCARTEE BRYSON 


seemed a fitting dedication of all that had been given before, 
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When all was in order, even those most familiar with the library were sur- 
prised that it could show so many books upon the shelves, while others, for the 
first time convinced that here was the beginning of a collection of much value, 
came with offers of help. Through these new friends the beautiful room be- 
came even more attractive. Mrs. M. B. Cary sent portraits of George and 
Martha Washington ; Miss M. T. Bryce a portrait of Rembrandt, and Miss 
Edith Bryce a copy of Rembrandt's Syndics. One of the first to remember 
the library was Mrs. Francis W. Hurtt, who sent two valuable gifts. Mrs. C. 
P. Hemenway, of Boston, gave a most valuable collection of autograph letters 
filed in a leather case. 

The empty drawers of the cabinet for photographs soon found that their 
capacity was crowded to the utmost to receive the one thousand photographs 
sent from abroad by Mr. V. Everit Macy. These photographs have been 
catalogued upon cards under countries, subjects, and artists, enabling them to 
be used from the historical, geographical, or artistic point of view, and supple- 
menting the books in a most valuable way. 

In this statement of the library’s first year upon Morningside Heights, which 
is mainly a record of gifts and improvements, it must not be omitted that we 
have grown richer in books. While purchases have been fewer than in some 
years, more books have been given to the library than usual. Of these gifts, 
the most important is the ‘‘ Hemenway Collection,” which Mrs. Bryson has 
given in memory of her sister, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, who died in Boston, 
March 6, 1894. An alcove has been set aside for this collection, which now 
numbers two hundred volumes, most of which are rare editions, and form the 
nucleus of a reference library in American history and archeology. 

A gift of $200 in money came from Mrs. Wm. Bryce to be used for books in 
the Department of Psychology and History of Education. Two friends abroad 
remembered the library: Mr. V. E. Macy in sending two valuable art books, 
and Mr, W. E. Dodge, who brought home for us a fine volume of Raphael’s 
Loggie of the Vatican. The library is also indebted to Mr. W. E. Dodge for 
other books, including Muybridge’s Amimal Locomotion ; to Miss Dodge, for 
publications of the New York Historical Society; to Mr. S. P. Avery, for a 
copy of N. J. Linton’s Masters of Wood Engraving ; to Mr. J. D. Fish, fora 
set of the Gentlemen's Magazine and other books. 


The growth of the idea of scholarships, fellowships, and funds 
for students’ aid is shown by the following statements: 

In 1891 the Tileston Scholarship was founded by Mrs, Peter 
M. Bryson, of the annual value of seventy-five dollars, to be 
awarded annually at the discretion of the Faculty to an under- 
graduate student; in 1892, the Shackelford Scholarship, of the 
annual value of seventy-five dollars, founded by the Misses 
Shackelford; in 1893, the Pond Scholarship, of the annual value 
of seventy-five dollars, founded and endowed by Mrs. Frank 
Porter; in 1895, the Low Scholarship, of the annual value of 
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four hundred dollars, founded by Miss Annie L. Pierrepont, to 
be awarded annually, at the discretion of the Faculty, to a stu- 
dent in the Kindergarten department. In 1896, four fellowships, 
known as ‘‘ Teachers College fellowships,’’ each of the value of 
five hundred dollars a year, founded by the Board of Trustees, 
and awarded annually by the Faculty of Teachers College to 
those applicants who give evidence of special fitness to pursue 
courses of higher study and original investigation in education; 
in 1896, a fellowship known as the ‘‘ Manual Training Fellow- 
ship,’’ founded by the Trustees of Teachers College for encour- 
agement of research in the manual arts, and awarded annually 
by the Faculty, of the value of five hundred dollars a year, and 
entitling the holder to exemption from all charges for tuition. 

For several years prior to 1896, various forms of students’ aid 
other than by scholarship had been tried, but until 1896 no fully 
organized plan had been formed. The need of such aid, and the 
facts up to date, were presented in the President’s report to the 
Trustees under date of October 31, 1895. Portions of this report 
bearing on this subject are here given: 


The subject of receipts from tuition and the kindred matter of aid to students 
deserve special attention. The situation of Teachers College is somewhat 
peculiar. The experience of the past six years has shown that our professional 
students, with but few exceptions, are financially straitened, and many, if not 
most, are obliged to go in debt in order to pursue the course. The present low 
status of the teaching profession is in part answerable for this ; people seem not 
to choose teaching as an occupation unless forced todoso, And those to whom 
the call to teach comes at the close of a college course often find their money 
gone, and sometimes their credit exhausted, as well. They must earn money at 
once, if they can. While of high school graduates, those who have money 
enough go to college, as they of course should do, leaving only those to take 
professional training who cannot afford to take anything else, and who often can 
ill afford that. And even experienced teachers long in the field sometimes find 
their scanty savings insufficient to carry them through our course without 
supplementary aid. 

On the other hand, it is clearly beyond question that our graduates have their 
earning power considerably increased by their training. As a purely business 
investment, therefore, aside from higher considerations, a course in Teachers 
College pays, and has always paid, sufficient returns to warrant a young man or 
a young woman of ability and health in borrowing money to carry him through 
it. But if the case justifies borrowing, it also warrants lending. It follows, 
therefore, that it is in order for us to devise some system of student aid involving 
work and even loans. 

To meet the various needs of our students, three forms of aid are proposed. 
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The first is by endowed scholarships, whereby a student is relieved from pay- 
ment of tuition. The number of these endowed scholarships is increasing every 
year. Their founders have recognized in a most practical way not only that 
the best students are often the poorest, but also that high scholarship and 
promise deserve encouragement and reward. 

Supplementary to these scholarships is a new system which has only re- 
cently been perfected in Teachers College. Every departmental or executive 
officer needing help in clerical, library or office work, makes a requisition for 
such help, specifying the kind and amount of service required. Assignments 
are then made from the lists of students needing assistance until there remains 
no further work to be done or student to be aided. Credit is given for service at 
fixed rates per hour, distinction being made between a lower and a higher 
grade of service, and the compensation per hour being fixed accordingly. In 
the majority of cases, work for an hour daily covers the tuition fee. 

There remains to the student, however, the need of meeting the expense of 
board, which in New York is two or threc times as great as in other places where 
teachers may find a certain type of preparation, good of its kind. The present 
policy of aid to students, which no longer gives scholarships applicable to living 
expenses, offers no solution ; yet this is by far the gravest problem of all. It 
would go far towards solving the difficulty if a friend of the College should give 
the use of a certain sum, say $5,000, to be loaned without interest to students of 
high grade (preferably to college graduates), to be repaid by them at the earliest 
possible moment, and thereupon to be reinvested in the same way. Once es- 
tablished, such a fund goes on doing good forever. The benefits accruing 
therefrom in Teachers College would be commensurate with those of a much 
greater sum invested in any ordinary way, for here the capital, being frequently 
turned, does the same work as interest. It should be added that the College 
has already informally established a sum of this kind to be drawn upon for the 
payment of tuition fees. During the past four years this fund has helped forty 
students, It has borne five per cent. interest. Only two notes during that 
time have been charged to profit and loss, the total amount in question being 
$120. In all $3,831.29 has been loaned, and $2,311 has been paid back, during 
this period. The addition of twenty or even ten such students each year to our 
classes would be at once powerfully felt for good, both within and without the 
walls of the College. And nothing is more certain than that university scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and loan funds are necessary to secure students of university 
grade, whether in professional or in non-professional schools, All things con- 
sidered, this is not only inevitable, but in a broad-spirited sense is as it should 
be. It is a wholesome tendency that would make higher education as well as 
elementary education as free as possible to every aspiring youth in the Republic. 


Along the lines of this suggestion, a fund known as the ‘‘ Ruth 
Loan Fund ”’ was established in 1896, to enable students in the 
later years of the course to supplement means already at their 
command, the student being required to give a note for the 
amount borrowed, payable at some definite time, with interest at 
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two per cent. In the following year there was established a 
similar fund known as the General Loan Fund. 

It was natural that an institution founded and supported as 
Teachers College had been should be characterized by public 
spirit and general helpfulness. From the first there had been 
public lecture courses, exhibitions, and demonstrations, and vari- 
ous forms of extension work. Not one of these types of activity 
once taken up was ever discontinued, though the method of at- 
tack was often changed according to opportunity. The Faculty 
regarded it a point of honor to respond cheerfully to every call 
for addresses, lectures, advice or professional service, especially 
when coming from those seeking practical suggestions regarding 
proposed plans. This general attitude was due, I think, partly 
to the traditions of the place, but especially to the sense of obli- 
gation which was felt by all to make some return for what had 
been so freely given. 

Before passing to the educational development of the College 
proper, I now wish to sketch the growth and building of the 
Horace Mann School. Its beginnings were very small. In the 
first year there were 64 pupils in kindergarten and elementary 
school, at an annual tuition of $4 each, including books; the 
second year, 129 pupils at $10 each. This year, 1889, saw the 
foundation of the high school, with an entering class of nine 
members. In the third year, there were 253 pupils at the same 
fee. In the fourth year, there were 211 pupils at fees ranging 
from $25 to $150. In the following year, 1892, the name Horace 
Mann School was assumed, a name which, though liked by few 
at first, wore well, and finally became well rooted in public favor. 
The enrolment reached 264 in that year, and 280 in the year 
following. Then the tuition fee, owing to the uncertainties at- 
tending removal to the new site, having been slightly lowered, 
the attendance increased to 327. In the following year the en- 
rolment was 486, and the old rate of tuition was restored, with 
the announcement for the year after that the fees would range 
from $60 to $200. 

Concurrently with this material progress (which in the case of 
such a school is a fair gauge of merit) came a continuous advance 
in standards, in quality of pupils, and in efficiency of teaching. 
The school was regarded by the Faculty as a vital part of the 
College. It afforded them a theatre for experiment; it enabled 
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them to illustrate their ideas of curricula and method; and it gave 
opportunity for practice. But it gradually came to be felt that 
the more successful the school became as a school, the less satis- 
factory it would be for purposes of experiment, of practice, and 
even of illustration. Measures of co-operation and extension 
were mooted, and in one case—that of the Manhattan Kinder- 
garten — something was effected. 

In attempting now to sketch the lines along which the College 
grew during the period under discussion, it is fitting to say at the 
outset that there were two main needs of which the Faculty 
were becoming conscious with increasing clearness, and toward 
which they were working with increasing concentration during 
the whole of the time. The first was higher standards, the 
other closer affiliation. 

In the early days of the College there was, as has been shown, 
only one course, and every regular student followed that course. 
But it was not long before the work offered in the several depart- 
ments had so grown in quantity that no one student could take it 
all. At the same time there arose a demand for specialists and 
specialization. Hence the elective system, and the growth of 
departments, both those having to do with the central studies in 
‘** Education,’’ and those dealing with special subjects. The 
order in which the new departments were established is significant 
and interesting: In 1889, Physical Culture, Vocal Music; in 
1893, English Language and Literature, Latin and Greek, His- 
tory; in 1896, Earth Science (since known as Geography); in 
1897, Biological Science and Mathematics. In 1889, the teach- 
ing staff numbered 21; in 1891, 25; in 1897, 57. In 1889, 62 
hours of instruction were given in the College each week ; in 
1891, 122 hours, and in 1897, counting introductory courses, 
260 hours. But with the introduction of the elective system, 
and the growth of opportunities for intensive work and special- 
ization, there came from each department insistent demands for 
a better class of students. The original entrance requirements 
were deemed insufficient, and there was a growing conviction 
that if Teachers College were to engage successfully in the higher 
training of the teacher it must not only have teachers able to 
give such training, but students able to receive it. 

Accordingly, in 1891, there were added to the entrance require- 
ments, algebra, as far as quadratic equations, general history, and 
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physiology and hygiene. In 1893, the requirement in English was 
increased. But it was rapidly becoming clear that the remedy 
for the existing conditions was to be sought, not only in demand- 
ing higher standards, but also in offering opportunities for pre- 
paring to meet such demands. Accordingly the circular for 1894 
announced a two years’ academic course rich in those subjects in 
which high school graduates had been found especially deficient, 
viz.: English and those studies involving expression and con- 
structive activity. As these introductory courses were designed 
for high-school graduates, and were above high-school grade, it 
was possible to report to the Trustees as follows: 


The junior class of the present year contains college graduates, who alone 
are admitted without examination, and others who have met tests equivalent, 
for our purposes, to entrance at least to the junior class in a first class college. 
For the future our entering class will be composed of the following kinds of 
students: 1, Graduates of colleges ; 2, Teachers of experience and training ; 
3, Graduates of secondary schools who possess, in addition, at least the equiva- 
lent, for our purposes, of the training of the freshmen and sophomore years in 
a college or a technical school. . . . In this movement toward higher stand- 
ards, the Department of Domestic Science and Art has refused admission to stu- 
dents not candidates for a diploma in a two years’ course, and, in common with 
all the other departments, requires that every student preparing to be a teacher 
of cooking and sewing be trained in the professional subjects, a provision not 
often found in the training of such teachers. The Kindergarten department, 
which was the first in the country to require a two years’ course, has added, 
during the year, to the already rich offering, certain important subjects not as 
yet provided elsewhere. In the Department of Manual Training and Art 
Education, the entire work, with the exception of a single branch, has been 
advanced. bodily from one to two years. Subjects which were formerly set for 
the senior year are now found in the junior year or in the introductory course, 
and those in the junior year have been similarly degraded ; while the work now 
done in the senior and junior years is, for the most part, of a kind not attempted 
at all before. 


In 1895, therefore, the standard set for the diploma of the Col- 
lege meant practically a four years’ course in addition to the 
high school. 

These changes for a time seriously affected the enrolment of 
the College, but they appear in most departments to have been 
justified by results. The relation between quantity and quality 
is thus discussed in my report for 1895-1896: 


The fundamental reason why we must judge in terms of quality rather than 
of quantity is to be found in the fact that as a College we are passing through a 
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transition stage. Our standards of comparison must henceforth be with the 
universities, both in point of the size of classes and of the cost of giving instruc- 
tion and training. In this movement our old constituency has been driven 
away, and, partly because it takes time to dispel a popular impression, and 
partly because our standards are in advance of the times, our new constituency 
has been slow in coming to us. Between the two classes of students it was 
necessary for us to choose, and we have made our choice definitely and irrevoc- 
ably. We have chosen to reject those of lower qualifications, even in the face 
of the certainty of diminishing our numbers. A choice was inevitable in any 
event. No college can serve two classes of students, and if the college does 
not make the choice, the students will. The results are what might have been 
expected. Our numbers have fallen off, but we have the satisfaction of seeing 
the character of our students steadily advance. The trustees and friends of the 
College, by enabling it to bear the strain incident to the raising of standards, 
are not only doing a kind of work which it is better worth their while to do, but 
also doing a work for education throughout the country which they could do in 
no other way. If their liberal policy is continued, I predict that they will see 
during the next five years the influence of the College increase beyond anything 
that one not familiar with the foundations that have been Jaid during the past 
three years can now appreciate or comprehend. 


In estimating the meaning of these changes, it must be borne in 
mind that whenever standards were raised the movement origi- 
uated within the College itself, and not from any outside source. 
The impulse came not as a spur from without but as a necessity 
within. The standard was never raised in order to meet a re- 
quirement by a state or city authority. During the greater part 
of the period, the influence of such requirements was against 
rather than for our advance. It was not until Jan. 1, 1897, that 
the law raising the standards of professional training in the State 
of New York went into effect; and it was not until the spring of 
1898 that City Superintendent Maxwell began his splendid cam- 
paign for the encouragement of professional study,— though it is 
a pleasure to testify to the substantial way in which Superinten- 
dent Maxwell, while at the head of the Brooklyn public schools, 
recognized the diploma of Teachers College. For the most part, 
hose who came to the College came not because they had to 
come, but because they wanted to come—because they were wise 
enough to believe that such training would, in the highest sense, 
pay in the long run. In most of its positions, in the matter of 
standards, the College was a pioneer. I count it a privilege to 
record the fact that never once during my administration did the 
Board of Trustees, or any individual member of the Board, flinch 
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at the prospect of temporary financial embarrassment almost cer. 
tainly involved in the rigorous measures proposed. 

Elevation of standards naturally gave opportunity for better 
teaching. And better teaching there was; the staff became en- 
riched year by year, not only by the appointment of new teachers, 
but by the steady growth in power of those already on the force. 
It was the policy of the College, consistently carried out, to allow 
its teachers time to grow,— though the unforeseen demands of a 
work full of problems often spoiled such plans. It was believed 
that strength in classroom work was the first requisite of success. 
I do not recall a single appointment made primarily because of 
ability to write or speak or be a good “‘ outside’’ man. Mastery 
of the subject and power to teach were the first test. ‘‘ Have 
you any great teachers here ?’’ asked Colonel Francis W. Parker 
as I was showing him the new buildings on a day when school 
was not in session; and that question made a deep impression on 
my mind. Great teachers should certainly be the mainstay in a 
teachers’ college, and the motto ‘‘ growth from within,’’ while it 
has obvious limitations, contains a sound principle. At all events, 
the desire to find and develop great teachers for the College—and 
by College, I mean College and School,—and the belief in the 
principle ‘‘ growth from within,’’ are responsible for much that 
took place at the College during these formative years. And 
while I would not lightly apply the term “‘ great ’’’ to a teacher, I 
deem it a privilege to say here,— and I think this sketch would — 
be incomplete if I did not say it,— that the College then had — 
and still has—on its staff teachers who, more than any I have 
ever met elsewhere, understand the fine art of leading while 
seeming to follow, through doubt to a certainty that is honest 
and individual; who know how to secure the maximum of self- 
activity with the minimum of waste; and who walk with their 
pupils, as friends, along the way that leads to sound judgment, 
good taste and practical power. 

And, while I speak of it, I want to record another impression 
of my sometime colleagues which persistently stands out in my 
mind, till it sometimes seems to be the one thing worth while: I 
mean their loyalty and consideration, and devotion to the com- 
mon good. Anyone who has had much to do with a training 
college will understand how much need of these graces there 
is. A training college, as a field of activity, is a moderately 
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complicated affair, especially if there be practice teaching and 
special departments. For in practice teaching no one can succeed, 
and no one can fail, without directly affecting the work of everyone 
else; and as for departments, under the conditions existing at 
the time of which I write, no department could have in the School 
all that from the view-point of its own legitimate requirements it 
might desire or deserve; for a course of study built on the principle 
of justice to departments is a fearful thing for the children. It is 
of work done together under such difficulties that I speak when 
I say that the ruling spirit was one of loyalty and devotion to 
larger ends. 

I now turn to the third of the permanent elements that enter 
into the life of the College at this period: its relations with the 
University. The idea early made its appearance, and persisted 
with increasing clearness and insistency, that the true mission of 
the College would not be fulfilled until it became fully equipped 
to offer graduate work. College graduates had been among its 
students from the first. From the first, also, the College had 
undertaken to train not merely teachers of children, but teachers 
of teachers, supervisors, and superintendents, and it had sent out 
many workers into each of these fields. But none of these things 
could be done adequately without the reinforcement that comes 
only from a University. 

The first move in the direction of a formal affiliation was taken 
in the year 1892-1893, the agreement between Columbia, Barnard 
and Teachers College being signed July 1, 1893. By the terms 
of this agreement, certain courses of instruction in Teachers Col- 
lege were accepted by Columbia as counting toward the Columbia 
College degrees. These courses passed under the charge of the 
Faculty of Philosophy of Columbia College, and the members of 
the Faculty of Teachers College were represented on that Faculty. 

Under this agreement, eleven courses were offered in the first 
year, and others were added later. In spite of the barrier of 
distance, for Columbia was still at the old site in 49th Street East, 
and Teachers College at 120th Street West, it was possible to re- 
port of the year 1894-1895: 7 


Each one of the eleven courses offered has been elected by students from 
Columbia or Barnard ; the courses have counted towards the degrees of A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D., and these degrees have been given to such students. Students 
from Teachers College, also, not candidates for a degree, have been admitted 
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to courses in Columbia and Barnard. In the year just opened (1895-6), the 
number of these students has increased, and i has been required that every 
student taking the course in principles of education in Columbia shall supple- 
ment that course by spending two hours in observation and practice under the 
Faculty of Teachers College. No change in the terms of the agreement under 
which this work is done has been found necessary, a fact, under the circum- 
stances, peculiarly gratifying. 


The President’s report the following year (1895-1896) recorded 
the beginnings of other matters which have since come to pass, 
though one of them did not come about in the way then con- 
templated. 


The arrangement with Columbia University and Barnard College continues 
to work smoothly and effectively, although the great distance between the 
institutions is a serious limitation. Arrangements have been completed for 
further co-operation between Columbia and Teachers College as soon as the 
former shall have removed to the new site. Hitherto the relations of the two 
institutions have covered only the students and courses in the senior year and 
in graduate years. The new arrangement involves co-operation between the 
Department of Manual Training and the School of Mechanical Engineering in 
lower and undergraduate work. The circular of the School of Mechanical 
Engineering accordingly announces that the shops of Teachers College will be 
used by Columbia classes in wood work and iron work. This arrangement 
suggests the possibility of a closer relationship in the matter of undergraduate 
instruction in other departments, and I hope to be able soon to report to the 
Trustees the completion of such an arrangement. 


The last sentence refers to a plan submitted in the rough to 
President Low in the fall of 1896, looking toward the recognition 
by Columbia of undergraduate academic work done in Teachers 
College in the so-called introductory courses, to the end that stu- 
dents in such courses, while pursuing work best adapted to pre- 
pare them for their professional studies, might at the same time 
be making progress toward the bachelor’s degree. The plan was 
cordially received, but the time did not seem ripe for putting it 
into effect. Impracticable as it may have been at the time, this 
plan was based on the conviction that since the College had cast 
in its lot with the University the relation should be as close as 
possible, for only in that way could the College reap the full 
benefits and escape the manifest dangers of such association. 
From the view-point of the College, recognition of courses seemed 
to be the necessary complement of advanced standards; and 
under the circumstances it seemed unnecessarily disadvantageous 
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to require work of collegiate grade without being able to give 
credit for it as such. No one, as far as I know, could or would 
at that time have predicted the happy consummation that finally 
came, but that there were definite and progressive steps toward 
closer union in 1892, and in each year thereafter, is a matter of 
record, and it is also true that there was in the minds of those 
who gave the matter thought, a gradually increasing clearness as 
to the direction in which progress lay. 

The story of Teachers College during this period is thus briefly 
told. The ends persistently sought were quality of students, 
effectiveness in teaching, and a closer union with the University. 
I think it may fairly be claimed on behalf of those who interested 
themselves in the College that real progress was made in those 
years toward attaining these ends, and toward understanding 


what the true work of the College was, and how it could best do 
that work. 


Water L. HERVEY. 
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III 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Organization of Columbia University 


On October 31, 1754, during the reign of George II., His Ma- 
jesty’s Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the Province were 
issued, incorporating ‘‘ The Governors of the College of the Pro- 
vince of New York, in the City of New York, in America,’’ and 
providing for the establishment of a College, to be known as 
** King’s College,’’ ‘‘ for the instruction and Education of Youth 
in the Learned Languages and in the Liberal Arts and Sciences.”’ 
The purpose of the College as stated at that time was to instruct 
students in ‘‘ every Thing that can contribute to their true Happi- 
ness both here and hereafter.’’ 

The charter named as Governors the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Governor of the Province, certain officers of the Crown, ex 
officio, the Rector of Trinity Church, and the Ministers of the 
Reformed Dutch, Lutheran, French, and Presbyterian Churches 
for the time being, and twenty-four residents of the city. Under 
this charter King’s College was founded, continuing to be known 
by that name until 1784, when it was reorganized by act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, which changed the name 
to Columbia College. 

Several amendments have since been made to the charter, 
notably in 1787 and in 1810, but in all essential respects the 
original enactment remains unchanged. Under the corporate 
title of ‘‘ The Trustees of Columbia College in the City of New 
York,’’ there has grown up in recent years a University system, 
which was first officially established in 1896. The title to all 
property of the Columbia Corporation is vested in a board of 
twenty-four Trustees, whose term of office is for life, and who 
form a self-perpetuating body, exercising all power of appoint- 
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ment as to officers of instruction and administration. In the 
University system are two other Corporations, viz: Barnard Col- 
lege and Teachers College, each with its own board of trustees. 
The executive control of the system is vested in the President 
and the University Council. The President has charge of the 
educational administration of the University, and is chairman of 
the University Council and of every Faculty that may be estab- 
lished. The University Council is a representative body consist- 
ing of the President, the Dean, and the Secretary of the College, 
ex officio, and the Dean and one elected member of each of the 
Faculties of the University. Subject to the reserve power of 
control by the Trustees, the University Council has charge of 
the general educational affairs of the University and of all mat- 
ters affecting more than one faculty. 

The University system, as at present constituted, consists of 
(A) the undergraduate colleges — Columbia College for men and 
Barnard College for women; (B) the non-professional graduate 
Faculties of Philosophy, Political Science, and Pure Science; (C) 
the professional schools of Law, Medicine, Applied Science, and 
Teachers College. 


A. The Undergraduate Colleges : 


(1) Columbia College and (2) Barnard College offer a course of 
four years, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candidates 
for admission to these Colleges must pass examinations on pre- 
scribed subjects which represent the completion of a satisfactory 
course in a secondary school. The curriculum furnishes a wide 
range of electives, both literary and scientific, making it possible 
for a student to elect such courses during his first three years as 
will fit him either for the professional course he may intend to 
pursue, or for advanced work under any of the non-professional 
faculties. During the senior year, the College student may study 
under any of the Faculties of the University. 


B. The Non-Professional Graduate Faculties : 


(1) The Faculty of Philosophy offers advanced courses and 
opportunities for original research in Philosophy, Psychology, 
Education, Greek, and Latin (including Archeology and Epi- 
graphy), English, literature, music, and the Germanic, the 
Romance, and the Oriental Languages. 
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(2) The Faculty of Political Science offers advanced courses and 
opportunities for original research in political and social science, 
including history, economics, and public law. 

(3) Zhe Faculty of Pure Science offers advanced courses and 
opportunities for original research in mathematics, mechanics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, zodlogy, 
botany, physiology, anatomy, and bacteriology. 

Courses of study under all of these Faculties are open to stu- 
dents who have received a Bachelor’s degree from some Ameri- 
can college in good standing, or its equivalent from a foreign 
institution. These courses lead to the University degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. Candidates are re- 
quired to pursue courses of study or research in one major and 
two minor subjects, but are not held to any fixed number of hours 
of attendance per week. Requirements for University degrees 
are (a) University residence of at least one year for the degree of 
Master of Arts, and two (usually three) years for Doctor of Phi- 
losophy; (4) the satisfactory completion of courses of study or 
research in one major and two minor subjects; (c) a dissertation 
within the scope of the major subject; (¢) an oral examination in 
the presence of the Faculty on all subjects of the course. 


C. The Professional Schools : 


(1) The School of Law, established in 1858, offers a course of 
three years leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. The de- 
sign of the school is to prepare students for practice in any State 
of the Union, and in furtherance of that idea the endeavor is 
made to give a thorough, practical, and scientific education in 
(a) the common law of the United States, together with such 
statutory modifications as are generally m force in the several 
States; (4) equity, in its development and as it exists in the 
United States; (c) the law of the State of New York, including 
practice and pleading under the Code of Civil Procedure; (@) 
the public law of the United States, and the principal European 
countries, including constitutional law, administrative law, and 
international law; (¢) comparative jurisprudence and Roman law. 
The present standard of admission to the School of Law is the 
equivalent of the first two years of Columbia College. After 1903 
no student will be admitted to this school who does not hold the 
Bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent. 
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(2) The School of Medicine, founded in 1807, as the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and merged in Columbia University in 
1891, offers a course of four years in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. The courses of instruction are comprised in the follow- 
ing departments: Anatomy, General Chemistry, Physiological 
Chemistry, Dermatology, Diseases of Children, Genito-Urinary 
and Venereal Diseases, Gynecology, Laryngology, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Neurology, Obstetrics, Ophthalmol- 
ogy, Otology, Pathology, Physics, Physiology, Practice of Medi- 
cine, Surgery. The requirement for admission to the School 
of Medicine is the professional certificate issued by Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. It is proposed to 
make this department a graduate school in the near future. 

(3) Zhe School of Applied Science, established in 1864, as the 
School of Mines, furnishes four-year courses leading to appro- 
priate professional degrees in Mining Engineering, Metal- 
lurgy, Analytical Chemistry, Industrial Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Sanitary Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, and Architecture. The 
requirements for admission to these courses are in general the 
completion of a satisfactory secondary-school course as tested 
by examinations in mathematics, physics, chemistry, English, 
French, German, history, and freehand drawing. 

(4) Zeachers College is the professional school of Columbia 
University for the study of education and the training of teachers. 
{It takes academic rank with the Schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Applied Science. The purpose of the College is to afford oppor- 
tunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers 
of both sexes for elementary and secondary schools, of specialists 
in various branches of school work, and of principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents of schools. 


Organization of Teachers College 


Teachers College, founded in 1888 and chartered by the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York on January 12, 
1889, became, by an agreement dated March 22, 1898, a part of 
the educational system of Columbia University. The President 
of Columbia University is President, ex officio, of Teachers Col- 
lege, and the College is represented upon the University Council 
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by the Dean and an elected representative of its Faculty. The 
University professors of philosophy and education and of psy- 
chology are members of the Faculty of Teachers College, and 
the College professors of the history of education and of the 
theory and practice of teaching have seats in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy, and the professor of Manual Training a seat in the 
Faculty of Applied Science. 

The business administration of the College is vested in its own 
Board of Trustees,* eighteen in number, of whom the President 
of the University is one. The College, therefore, on entering 
the University preserved its own corporate existence while sur- 
rendering the general educational control to University authori- 
ties. The chief executive officer of the College is the Dean, who 
is elected by the Trustees on the nomination of the President of 
the University; his term of office is at the pleasure of the Board. 
Subject to the approval of the President and Trustees, the Dean 
prepares the budget, approves all demands on the Treasurer for 
payment, nominates all officers and instructors, and, in the ab- 
sence of the President, presides at all meetings of the Faculty. 
Professors are heads of departments in the College and they also 
supervise the instruction in their respective subjects in the 
schools of observation and practice. t 

* The officers of the Board of Trustees are Spencer Trask, Esq., Chairman, 
Newbold Morris, Esq., Secretary, and Miss Gace H. Dodge, 7reasurer. 

+ The officers of the College are as follows : 

Administrative—Seth Low, LL.D., President ; James E. Russell, Ph.D., 
Dean ; Walter H. Nichols, B.S., Secretary ; Samuel T. Dutton, A.M., Super- 
intendent of Schools (after September, 1900); Virgil Prettyman, A.M., Princi- 
palof Horace Mann High School ; Julia H. Wohlfarth, Principal of Horace 
Mann Elementary School; Lucetta Daniell, Registrar. 

Educational— James E. Russell, Ph.D., History of Education ; Nicholas 
Murray Butler, LL.D., Principles of Education ; Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., 
Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Samuel T. Dutton, A.M., School Adminis- 
tration (after September, 1900); James McK. Cattell, Ph.D., Psychology ; 
John F. Woodhull, Ph.D., Physical Science ; Franklin T. Baker, A.M., Eng- 
fish ; Edward H. Castle, A.M., History ; Richard E. Dodge, A.M., Geogra- 
phy; Helen Kinne, Domestic Science; Mary D. Runyan, Kindergarten ; 
Alfred V. Churchill, A.M., Fine Arts ; Charles R. Richards, B.S., Manual 
Traiaing ; Francis E. Lloyd, A.M., Biological Science; Charles E. Biklé, 
A.M., Mathematics ; Mary S. Woolman, Domestic Art; Paul Monroe, Ph.D., 
History of Education ; Edward L. Thorndike, Ph.D., Gemetic Psychology ; 
Margaret S. Lawrence, Physical Training ; Gustav Viehl, Music ; and fifty- 
two instructors and assistants. 
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Teachers College maintains two schools of observation and 
practice: one, the Horace Mann School, the other known as the 
Experimental School. The Horace Mann School comprises three 
departments—a kindergarten for children of three to six years of 
age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a high school of 
four grades. The Experimental School consists of a kinder- 
garten, elementary school, and special classes in sewing, cook- 
ing, and manual training. Each department of the Horace 
Mann School is in charge of a principal, who ranks with directors 
of departments in the College. The Experimental School is 
under the immediate supervision of the College Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Both schools are under the 
general direction of a Superintendent of Schools, who is also 
the College Professor of School Administration. The Horace 
Mann School is a pay school for children of both sexes who intend 
to secure a complete secondary education *; the Experimental 
School, likewise for both sexes, gives free tuition to children of 
the neighborhood who cannot continue their studies beyond the 
elementary grades. Thus both schools form a great working 
laboratory in all lines of professional study and research. In 
the various grades and classes there are being worked out in the 
light of educational theory and practical experience the typical 
problems of the day, and the College students are made sharers 
with their teachers both in the processes and in the results of 
these investigations. 


The Professional Standards of Teachers College 


Teachers College is not a normal school, neither is it merely a 
university department of pedagogy. It ranks as a professional 
school for teachers, and in order to maintain this rank it must 
maintain University standards. Our present standards would 
have been impossible only a few years ago, but economic condi- 
tions in the educational world are bringing about severe compe- 
tition among teachers. Time was when any person who had 
taken the baccalaureate degree could readily find a position in a 
secondary school, and for many years graduates of normal schools 


* The fees in the Horace Mann School are as follows : Kindergarten, $40 ; 
grades I. to IV. inclusive, $125; grades V. to VIII. inclusive, $150; high 
school, $200. 
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have found unrestricted opportunities for work in the public 
schools. As things are now there is severe competition for every 
desirable post. The better class of schools the country over pay 
fair salaries and insist on getting the best teachers. The fact that 
the competition for these places is so disagreeably keen is the 
surest guarantee of a better system of training teachers. An 
annually increasing number of college graduates learn from ex- 
perience that the best preparation they can make is none too good 
for the places they desire to fill. ‘They cannot afford to compete, 
other things being equal, with those whose preparation has been 
less expensive than theirs. The only hope of the ambitious col- 
legian is to put himself distinctly above his competitors in his 
chosen field. He must do as the business man does under anal- 
ogous circumstances — increase his capital and make ready for a 
larger business. This is the opportunity of the teachers’ colleges. 
It is precisely this condition of affairs which makes possible for 
the first time in America a serious consideration of ideal methods 
of training leaders. 

But what is the ideal preparation for such teachers? Present 
conditions seem to me to indicate four qualities pre-eminently 
desired in a teacher: (1) general culture; (2) professional knowl- 
edge; (3) special knowledge; and (4), skill in teaching.* 

First, general culture. In 1895 a Committee of the National 
Education Association ¢ reported to that body that ‘‘ Teachers 
of elementary schools should have a secondary or high-school 
education, and that teachers of high schools should have a 
collegiate education.’”’ Such qualification seems reasonable 
enough. The liberal culture implied in four years of training 
in advance of the grades to be taught is surely not too much to 
require from every applicant for a teacher’s position. It is com- 
monly recognized that the elementary teacher should have com- 
pleted a high-school course, but there is no such universal 
acceptance of the thesis that the high-school teacher should 
hold a college degree. The best thought of the country, however, 


* My views on ‘“‘ The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools” were given 
at greater length in an address before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, Columbus, Ohio, February, 1899, and 
published in the Educational Review, New York, April, 1899, pp. 364-379. 

+ Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education. Published 
for the N, E, A. by the American Book Company, New York, 1895. 
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is steadily tending in this direction. The fact that the sec- 
ondary teacher is to some degree a specialist, that he knows his 
subject and exercises considerable ingenuity in satisfying the 
requirements of college entrance or some examining board, is no 
indication that he has a world-view of sufficient breadth to justify 
him in attempting the training of youth or an understanding of 
related studies sufficient to enable him to teach his own subject in 
a scientific manner. The inspiring influence that comes from 
well-developed manhood or womanhood taught to view the sub- 
ject-matter of secondary education in a comparative manner, 
trained to see the relationships everywhere existing in the various 
spheres of knowledge—even the unity pervading all knowledge— 
is an influence that the secondary school can ill afford to neglect. 

Second, professional knowledge. It is equally important that 
every teacher should be able to view the subjects he teaches and 
the entire course of instruction in its relations to the child and to 
society, of which the child is a part. A teacher may be able to 
teach his subject never so well, may even have the reputation of 
being a distinguished educator, yet his life long be a teacher of 
Latin, or physics, or history, rather than a teacher of children. 
The true educator must know the nature of mind; he must 
understand the process of learning, the formation of ideals, the 
development of will, and the growth of character. The secondary 
teacher needs particularly to know the psychology of the adoles- 
cent period — that stormy period in which the individual first be- 
comes self-conscious and struggles to express his own personality. 
But more than man as an individual the teacher needs to know 
the nature of man as a cocial being. No knowledge, ‘I believe, 
is of more worth to the secondary teacher than the knowledge of 
what standards of culture have prevailed in the past or now exist 
among various peoples, their ideals of life, and their methods of 
training the young to assume the duties of life. Such study of 
the history of education is more than a study of scholastic insti- 
tutions, of didactic precepts, or the theories cf educationists; it 
is Kultur- Geschichte with special reference to educational needs 
and educational problems. It gives that unifying view of our 
professional work without which it is idle to talk of a science ora 
system of education; it prepares the way for the only philosophy 
of education which is worth teaching. Under professional 
knowledge I should also include such information as can be 
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gained from a study of school economy, school hygiene, and the 
organization, supervision, and management of schools and school 
systems at home and abroad. Some of this technical knowledge 
is indispensable for all teachers; all that can be gained is not too 
much for those who will become leaders in the field. But the 
least professional knowledge that should be deemed acceptable is 
an appreciation of the physical conditions essential to success in 
school work and a thorough understanding of psychology and its 
applications in teaching, of the history of education from the cul- 
tural standpoint, and of the philosophic principles that determine 
all education. 

Third, special knowledge. The strongest argument that can 
be urged against the average college graduate is that he has noth- 
ing to teach. The argument applies with even greater force to 
the normal-school graduate, however well he may be equipped on 
the professional side. Neither liberal culture nor technical skill 
can at all replace that solid substratum of genuine scholarship on 
which all true secondary education rests. A teacher with nothing 
to teach is an anomaly that needs no explanation. And I count 
that knowledge next to nothing which must be bolstered up by 
midnight study to hide its own defects. No one who knows the 
scope, purpose, and methods of collegiate instruction, no one 
familiar with the work of the normal school, will posit for a mo- 
ment that such training necessarily gives any remarkable degree 
of special knowledge. I say this without any disrespect either to 
the college or the normal school; it is not the first and foremost 
duty of either of these institutions to turn out critical scholars or 
specialists in some small field. But special scholarship, I main- 
tain, is an absolute necessity in the qualifications for teaching, 
especially for teaching in secondary schools. Without it the 
teacher becomes a slave to manuals and text-books; his work de- 
generates into formal routine with no life, no spirit, no educative 
power, because he knows no better way; the victims of his igno- 
rance rise up to call him anything but blessed, and take their re- 
venge as citizens in ignoring altogether professional knowledge 
in the conduct of public-school affairs—because they too know no 
better way. Now as never before, I believe, do we need to empha- 
size the possession of special scholarship as an essential prerequi- 
site to secondary teaching. It would seem that no argument were 
necessary to convince a Yankee that there is virtue in perfect 
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tools, but somehow the idea is abroad that the perfect tool is the 
perfect text-book. Here, as elsewhere, it is ‘‘ the man behind 
the gun,”’ rather than the gun itself, which counts. 

Fourth, technical skill. It is safe to say that no quality is 
more earnestly desired in the teacher, or more persistently sought 
for, than the technical ability to teach. The first question asked 
of an applicant is not ‘* Has he had a liberal education ?’’ or 
‘* What is his professional knowledge ?’’ or ‘‘ Has he anything to 
teach ?’’ but this: ‘‘Can he teach?’’ The popular mind fails 
to recognize the interdependence of these qualities, and failing 
in this it bases judgment of a teacher’s ability on the relatively 
non-essential. Ability to maintain order in the classroom, to get 
work out of his pupils, to satisfy casual supervisors and examiners, 
to keep fine records, and to mystify parents — this too frequently 
passes for ability to teach. How seldom, indeed, is a teacher 
tested by his ability to get something into his pupils, by his ability 
to impart his knowledge in a way that shall broaden their hori- 
zons, extend their interests, strengthen their characters, and rouse 
within them the desire to lead a pure, noble, unselfish life ! 
Schoo!-keeping is not necessarily school-teaching. The technical 
ability to teach includes both. The art of teaching is mimicry, 
a dangerous gift, unless it is founded on the science of teaching, 
which takes account of the end and means of education and the 
nature of the material to be taught. School-keeping may be 
practically the same for all classes of pupils, but true teaching 
must always vary with surrounding conditions and the ends to be 
attained. Graduates of colleges and normal schools alike must 
fail in technical skill if they teach in the lower grades as they 
have been taught in a higher field. The work of each general 
division of our school system is unique. Each requires an 
arrangement and presentation of the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion according to its own needs and capacities ; each requires 
tact, judgment, and disciplinary powers peculiar to itself. Herein 
is the need of that technical skill which is not, as has been well 
said, ‘‘a part of the natural equipment of every educated person.”’ 

A survey of the field of education discloses that these four es- 
sential qualifications of the teacher are everywhere recognized in 
practice. The difficulty is that few teachers unite them in due 
proportion. The thoroughly trained teacher, trained by study 
and tested by experience, has no difficulty in finding employment 
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or holding his place once he finds it. Those who have positions 
to fill are eagerly scanning the professional horizon and are thank- 
ful for some refreshing sign, even though it is no larger than a 
man’s hand. The function of the teachers’ college and the uni- 
versity department of education is to establish a better code of 
professional signs and to insure more perfect realization of pro- 
fessional promise. 


Courses of Study in Teachers College 


The courses of study offered in Teachers College fall naturally 
into three groups: 


A. Graduate Courses : 

(1) A course for teachers in normal schools, and for principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents of schools. This course is in- 
tended to fit teachers of superior ability and of special academic 
attainments for the work of training teachers in colleges and 
normal schools, and for positions in the public-school service 
requiring a high degree of professional insight and technical 
skill. It leads to the Higher Diploma, the highest honor granted 
in the College. Candidates for the Higher Diploma must spend 
at least one year in residence and pursue courses in one major 
and two minor subjects. The choice of subjects is entirely op- 
tional, except that at least the major subject must be education. 
Candidates for the higher diploma must be graduates of an 
approved institution of learning—a college, engineering school, 
or normal school, or the equivalent of one of these,—and must 
present satisfactory evidence of a high degree of professional 
ability, as a result of the study of education or experience in 
teaching. The real test of fitness, however, is the ability of the 
candidate to undertake research and investigation. No definite 
course, therefore, is prescribed. The minimum period of resi- 
dence is fixed at one year; but the necessity of completing some 
special task, in line with the major subject, and putting the re- 
sults in form for publication makes it difficult for the student, 
however well prepared, to secure the diploma in the minimum 
time. 

The graduate courses are designed not only to give advanced 
professional training but also to promote research and investiga- 
tion in the field of education. Hence certain courses in Teachers 
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College properly fall within the jurisdiction of the University 
Faculty of Philosophy, under which Education holds a co-ordinate 
place with other philosophic and linguistic subjects. Graduate 
students of Teachers College, therefore, who conform to the gen- 
eral regulations of the University Council, may thus pursue at 
the same time, with no additional expense, courses leading to a 
Teachers College diploma and to a University degree. Teachers 
College students who thus become candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy must make Education 
their major subject; their minor subjects may be selected in any 
other department of the University, subject to the approval of 
the Dean of Teachers College. 

(2) A course for teachers in secondary schools and instructors 
in colleges. 

Candidates for admission to this course must hold a Bachelor's 
degree from some American college in good standing, except that, 
under the general regulations of Columbia University, students in 
Columbia College and Barnard College may enter this course in 
their senior collegiate year. It leads to a diploma in one or 
more of the subjects commonly taught in secondary schools and 
colleges. Candidates for the diploma in secondary teaching 
must spend at least one year in residence, devoting themselves 
exclusively to academic and professional study of the subjects 
which they intend to teach. Students who have already taken 
the baccalaureate degree may combine the work of this course, 
according to the regulations above-mentioned, with the require- 
ments for the degrees of Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy. 

The course of study designed for intending teachers in second- 
ary schools is one to which Teachers College can point with 
pride. Despite the fact that in the popular mind any one of the 
above-named qualifications suffices for eligibility to teach in the 
American high school, we have planned a course which requires 
as much in each respect as is generally required in any one. For 
example, in the State of New York about thirty-two per cent. of 
the teachers in secondary schools have a college degree, approxi- 
mately thirty-nine per cent. are normal-school graduates, and the 
remainder, it is to be presumed, have been selected because of 
their special scholarship or success in teaching. Candidates for 
the Teachers College diploma in secondary teaching must, first 
of all, be college graduates (at least when they complete the 
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course); they must be able to demonstrate a high degree of 
special scholarship in every subject in which the diploma is 
sought—at least the equivalent of three years of university work, 
three hours per week; they must pass satisfactory examinations 
in the history and principles of education and in psychology and 
its applications in teaching; and, finally, they are required to 
pursue courses specially designed to afford practice in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of materials for instruction and in the 
actual teaching of the subjects which they elect. 

However one may question the expediency of a university’s 
undertaking the training of teachers for the elementary grades, 
no doubt can arise as to the desirability of bringing such im- 
mediate and direct support to higher education. This is work 
that cannot well be done outside of a college or a university. 
The general culture demanded is that which colleges aim to sup- 
ply; the special scholarship must be the product of university 
study; and the professional knowledge which should be acquired 
differs, both in degree and in kind, from that which properly 
pertains to the teaching of infants and children. The instinct of 
self-preservation, therefore, should lead the university to do all 
in its power to support the secondary schools, and especially to 
provide them with teachers capable of intelligent service. 


B. General Undergraduate Courses : 


(1) A course for teachers in elementary schools.* 
This course is intended to fit teachers for the more responsible 
positions in the elementary grades of the public schools and to 


* The prescribed studies of this course are as follows (the hours given with 
each subject indicate the number of lessons or exercises a week throughout the 
academic year, 7. ¢., from the last week in September to the first week in June 
inclusive ; the figures in parentheses indicate the number of hours of work 
required. as distinguished from the hours of credit granted—two hours of 
laboratory or shop-work counting as one credit hour) : 

First Year—English literature and composition, 3 hours; medieval and 
modern history, 3 hours; biological nature study, 2 (3) hours ; physics and 
chemistry, 3 (5) hours ; freehand drawing, 2 (4) hours ; music, 2 hours ; physical 
training, 1 (2) hour ; elective, 2 hours. 

Second Year—English literature and analysis, 3 hours ; United States history, 
3 hours ; physiology and hygiene, 2 (3) hours; general geography, 3 hours ; 
applied freehand drawing, 2 (4) hours ; music, 2 hours; physical training, 1 (2) 
hour ; elective, 2 hours. 

Third Year—Psychology and applications in teaching, 3 hours ; child study, 
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provide graduates of state normal schools with opportunities for 
further professional study. Candidates for admission to the 
course leading to the diploma in elementary teaching must be 
graduates of an approved secondary school. They are required 
to spend four yeers ‘un residence and pursue a prescribed course 
of study, except t.2. .dvanced standing is granted to profession- 
ally trained teachc.s. 

(2) A course for teachers in the kindergarten.* 

The purpose of this course is to train teachers through four 
years of undergraduate study for work in public and private 
kindergartens. Graduates of approved secondary schools are 
admitted to the first year of the course. Such advanced stand- 
ing as may be warranted is granted to experienced kindergartners 
and graduates of recognized kindergarten training schools. 

Under present economic conditions, the normal schools of the 
country can require for admission, at most, only a high-school 
training of those who intend to teach in the elementary grades. 
Teachers College ought not in any sense to enter into competition 
with the normal schools; for its purpose is to supplement their 
work and carry it to its highest development. Hence, it insists 
upon two years’ academic study, beyond the college preparatory 
course, in English, history, biology, geography and geology, 
physical science, freehand drawing and music, for all students 
who have not had a good normal training. Another important 
reason for prolonging the period of academic training ts the need 


2hours ; methods of teaching English, 3 (half-year) hours ; methods of teaching 
mathematics, 3 (half-year) hours; music, 2 hours ; elective, 8 hours. 

Fourth Year—History of education, 2 hours; principles of education, 2 
hours ; observation and practice-teaching, 2 hours or more; elective, 12 hours. 
Students who intend to teach in the lower grades of the elementary school are 
required to elect primary manual training, 2 (3) hours, and kindergarten 
methods, 1 (2) hour. 

* The requirements of this course during the first two years are practically the 
same as in the first and second years of the course for elementary teachers ; 
the rest of the course is as follows : 

Third Year—Psychology and its applications in teaching, 3 hours; child 
study, 2 hours ; gifts and occupations, 3 hours; songs and games, 2 (3) hours ; 
stories, 144 hours ; music, 2 hours; elective, 4% hours. 

Fourth Year—History of education, 2 hours; principles of education, 2 
hours ; kindergarten principles, 2 (half-year) hours ; program and gift work, 2 
hours ; games, 1 (2) hour; observation and practice teaching, 4 (8) hours ; elec- 
tive, 6 hours. 
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that students shall bring to the study of educational principles the 
best mental equipment of which they are capable. Teachers who 
expect to rise to commanding positions in the kindergarten and 
elementary school can well afford to spend two or three years be- 
yond the period of the minimum requirement. 


C. Departmental Undergraduate Courses : 


(1) A two-year course for teachers and supervisors of art and 
drawing.* 

(2) A two-year course for teachers and supervisors of domestic 

(3) A two-year course for teachers and supervisors of domestic 
science. 


* The prescribed course in art and drawing is as follows: 

First Year—Psychology and its applications in teaching, 3 hours; studio 
work, 4 (8) hours ; sketch class, 2 (4) hours ; clay modelling, 1 (2) hour ; design, 
1 (2) hour; art interpretation, 1 (2) hour; mechanical drawing, 2 (4) hours; 
elective, 4 hours. 

Second Year—History of education, 2 hours; principles and methods in art 
teaching, 2 (4) hours; water-color and oil painting, 4 (8) hours ; advanced 
sketch class, 2 (4) hours ; advanced design, 2 (3) hours ; applied design, 2 (4) 
hours ; history of art, 1 hour; elective, 3 hours. 

+ The prescribed course in domestic art is as follows : 

First Year—Psychology and its applications in teaching, 3 hours; physiology 
and hygiene, 2 (3) hours; sewing, 1 (2) hour; textiles, 2 hours ; drafting and 
making garments, 3 (4) hours; principles and methods, 2 hours ; design, 1 (2) 
hour ; industrial evolution of society, 1 hour; elective, 3 hours. 

Second Year—History of education, 2 hours; observation and practice 
teaching, 2 (or more) hours ; equipment and management, 2 hours ; household 
art and design, 2 (3) hours; conference, 1 hour; advanced design, 2 (3) 
nours; art interpretation, 1 (2) hour; social reform movements, 1 hour; 
elective, 5 hours (or less if observation and practice teaching counts more than 
2 hours). 

¢ The prescribed course in domestic science is as follows : 

First Year—Psychology and its applications in teaching, 3 hours; physi- 
ology and hygiene, 2 (3) hours; foods, 4 (7) hours; food production and 
manufacture, 3 (5) hours; bacteriology, 1 hour; household chemistry, 2 (4) 
hours ; industrial evolution of society, 1 hour ; elective, 2 hours. 

Second Year—History of education, 2 hours; observation and practice 
teaching, 2 (or more) hours ; foods, advanced course, 4 (7) hours; home sani- 
tation and management, 2 (3) hours; methods of teaching domestic science, 
2 hours ; elective, 6 hours (or less if observation and practice teaching counts 
more than 2 hours), 
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(4) A two-year course for teachers and supervisors of manual 
training.* 

Candidates for admission to these courses must give evidence 
of (a) technical ability or experience in teaching, and (4) aca- 
demic training equivalent to graduation from a secondary school. 

In the courses for teachers and supervisors of art and drawing, 
domestic art, domestic science, and manual training, it is difficult 
to keep a satisfactory balance between the four essential require- 
ments to which I have referred above. These subjects are so 
technical in their nature, and the progress of the student depends 
so largely upon natural talents and special training, that it is im- 
possible to insist upon the same degree of academic preparation 
as for the more general courses. In this case, technical skill and 
special scholarship must outweigh other considerations. Hence, 
in these courses the requirements in both academic and profes- 
sional subjects are somewhat lightened, to give more time for 
specialization along technical lines. It is the purpose of the 
faculty to raise these standards as rapidly as conditions will per- 
mit. The work cannot be abandoned simply because of pressure 
in other directions. The College has stood from its inception for 
the good that lies in manual and industrial training, and it still 

* The prescribed course in manual training for elementary schools is as 
follows : 

First Year—Psychology and its applications in teaching, 3 hours ; knife-work 
for elementary schools, 2 (4) hours ; wood-working for elementary schools, 3 (6) 
hours ; mechanical drawing, 2 (4) hours; principles and methods, 2 (3) hours ; 


elementary freehand drawing, 2 (4) hours; design, 1 (2) hour; elective, 3 
hours. 

Second Year—History of education, 2 hours ; organization and supervision of 
manual training, 2 (3) hours; wood-working for secondary schools, 5 (10) 
hours ; mechanical drawing, 3 (6) hours ; applied freehand drawing, 2 (4) hours ; 
elective, 4 hours. 

The course prescribed for teachers of manual training in secondary schools 
is as follows : 

First Year—Psychology and its applications in teaching, 3 hours; wood- 
working for secondary schools, 5 (10) hours ; mechanical drawing, 2 (4) hours ; 
principles and methods, 2 (3) hours ; elementary freehand drawing, 2 (4) hours ; 
design, 1 (2) hour; elective, 3 hours. 

Second Year—Hiistory of education, 2 hours ; organization and supervision of 
manual training, 2 (3) hours; turning and pattern-making, 4 (8) hours, and 
moulding and foundry practice, 2 (4) hours; or forging, 6 (12) hours; or 
machine work, 6 (12) hours; mechanical drawing, 3 (6) hours; elective, 5 
hours. 
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holds to the fixed purpose of making these subjects truly service- 
able in public education. 


Departments of Instruction in Teachers College 


The educational administration of Teachers College is by de- 
partments, each of which has its own director (generally of pro- 
fessorial rank) and a full corps of instructors. The departments 
are as follows: Education, English, French, German, Greek, 
Latin, History, Biology, Geography and Geology, Physics and 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music and Voice Training, 
and Physical Training. 

In a sense all departments in Teachers College are depart- 
ments of education, but the distinction is kept mainly for the 
supervision and direction of instruction in the Horace Mann 
School. No department, however, undertakes work that is done 
adequately in other faculties of the University. In history, the 
languages, natural sciences, and mathematics, therefore, few 
collegiate courses are offered in Teachers College; and in sys- 
tematic and experimental psychology, philosophy, ethics, anthro- 
pology, economics, and social science the resources of the 
University are amply sufficient for all needs. 

The work peculiar to Teachers College is that which is techni- 
cally educational. This consists of courses in the history and 
philosophy of education, in school economy, in the theory and 
practice of teaching, and in genetic psychology and hygiene. 

Psychology, physiology, and child study stand first in order 
among the required subjects of a technical nature. The special 
aim in these courses is to know the child; to become familiar 
with the physical and psychical characteristics of infancy, child- 
hood, and youth; to gain some insight into the influences of - 
heredity and environment; and to understand the processes of 
the normal adult mind. The course in child study is supple- 
mentary to the prescribed courses in systematic and applied psy- 
chology. It is designed to present the facts, so far as they have 
been scientifically determined, concerning the nature and the de- 
velopment of the mind during childhood and adolescence, with 
special reference to the meaning of these facts to the teacher. It 
seeks to provide the student with sound criteria for estimating 
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theories about the child’s mind and to give practice in right 
methods of observation and experiment. 

The general course in the history of education aims to ascertain 
what standards of culture—what ideals of life and what methods 
of training the young to assume the duties of life—have prevailed 
in the past or now exist among various peoples. It shows the 
growth of civilization and discloses some of the causes of prog- 
ress; it reveals instances of arrested development and suggests 
means of obviating it. In the first half-year of this course the 
chief types of ancient education — Egyptian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman —are presented in the light of the history of 
civilization; the continuation of the course in the second half- 
year gives special attention to the interaction of Greek, Roman, 
and Christian influences, in forming the educational ideals and 
shaping the school systems of medizval and modern times. A 
part of the course is devoted to the reading and discussion of 
selections from the classics and the works of later writers on 
education. 

The course on the principles of education aims to lay the 
basis for a scientific theory of education, considered as a human 
institution. The process of education is explained from the 
standpoint of the doctrine of evolution, and the fundamental 
principles thus arrived at are applied from the threefold stand- 
point of the history of civilization, the developing powers of the 
child, and the cultivation of individual and social efficiency. 
The courses in the history and philosophy of education thus 
seek to establish reliable foundations for all educational practice. 

The prescribed courses in the theory and practice of teaching 
are concerned with both the science and the art of education — 
with the science, so far as it is dependent upon the laws of mental 
development; with the art, so far as it involves the application 
of these laws in observing, planning, and teaching a series of 
lessons. The introductory course, which grows directly out of 
the course in general psychology, has as its special aim the de- 
velopment of a scientific method of the recitation and the ap- 
plication of the principles of method to various studies of the 
elementary school. Then follows a period of training, under 
actual classroom conditions, for all students who are not ex- 
perienced teachers. 

The classes of the Horace Mann School, from the kindergarten 
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up through the high school, are open to students who are quali- 
fied to undertake systematic study of the courses of instruction 
or to engage in actual teaching under the guidance and criticism 
of the school instructors. It is not the purpose of the Horace 
Mann School, however, to provide means for practice and ex- 
perimentation except along lines already demonstrated as safe 
and reliable. The proving ground, both for pupil-teachers and 
for untried methods of instruction, is a series of special classes, 
under the immediate supervision of the Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, organized as an Experimental School. 
All other courses of the department are either optional or re- 
quired only of candidates for diplomas in special subjects. Under 
the head of the Theory and Practice of Teaching the following 
courses are offered: kindergarten methods, primary teaching, 
critic teaching, and the principles and methods of teaching Eng- 
lish, French, German, Greek, Latin, history, mathematics, biol- 
ogy, geography and geology, chemistry, physics, art and drawing, 
domestic economy, and manual training. In speaking of these 
courses as ‘‘ method courses,’’ I am using the term in its broadest 
sense. In dealing with mature students, there is little need of 
putting exceptional stress upon technical devices and formal 
classroom procedure. The main thing for them is to see the 
relation of each particular subject to other subjects of the curric- 
ulum, to appreciate its educational value, to fix the principles 
that shall govern its presentation, to select and arrange the ma- 
terials of instruction, to devise ways of illustration and applica- 
tion, and to construct systematic and scientific courses of study. 
The broader a teacher’s general culture and the deeper his spe- 
cial scholarship, the greater his need of giving particular attention 
to ways of doing his work. The person who has only a meagre 
knowledge of his subject may be able to summon all his forces at 
any moment; his greatest concern is to hide his own defects. 
The master, however, knows that he has a vast storehouse to draw 
from; he realizes the seriousness of his task, and the physical 
limitations imposed upon himself and his pupils; his main thought 
must be to discover the best instruments at his command and the 
most effective manner of using them. Such training, whether 
self-imposed or gained from others, is essentially professional. 
Students who are prepared to do graduate work have the 
opportunity of pursuing advanced courses in all the lines above 
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mentioned. The course in school supervision and management 
is especially intended for those who will enter upon administrative 
work. It includes school criticism and discipline, observation 
and study of typical school conditions, school organization, de- 
partments, classification, examinations, promotions, curricula, 
appliances, architecture, and sanitation. Allied to this is the 
course of school hygiene, which deals with the hygienic construc- 
tion of school buildings; the heating, lighting, ventilation, and 
equipment of classrooms; the hygiene of instruction and fatigue; 
school diseases and defects of sense; and practical tests of phy- 
sical and mental ability. Then follows a course on foreign sys- 
tems of education, as compared with our own—chiefly the national 
systems of Germany, France, and England, in respect to their 
administration and supervision of educational affairs, kinds of 
schools, school curricula, methods and scope of instruction, and 
the training, certification, remuneration, and duties of teachers. 
Three seminars are also open to graduate students who desire 
training in methods of research in the history, theory, and prac- 
tice of education. The topics selected for the present year are: 
** The administration of public education in the United States,”’ 
‘The development of the secondary school in Europe and 
America,’’ and *‘ The curriculum of the elementary school.”’ 


Resources of Teachers College 


The College is situated’ on Morningside Heights between 
Amsterdam Avenue and Broadway. This location is singu- 
larly fortunate. The main buildings of Columbia University, 
Barnard College, the Grant Monument, St. Luke’s Hospital, the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and the Academy of Design 
are in the immediate vicinity. Morningside and Riverside Parks 
are within two blocks and Central Park is easily accessible. The 
site commands a fine view eastward of the city and the Harlem 
River, westward and northward of the Hudson and the Palisades. 
The elevated railroad and the two lines of electric street cars 
which pass the grounds make the College accessible from all 
parts of the city at the rate of a single fare. 

The College buildings —three in number—are so arranged 
about a rectangular court and connected by corridors that they 
practically form one building. The Main Building has a front- 
age on 120th Street of 230 feet; the Milbank Building forms the 
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west wing, and the Macy Building the north wing, of the main 
edifice. These buildings are five stories in height and of fireproof 
structure; they contain 178 rooms used for educational purposes, 
including offices and supply-rooms, Memorial Chapel,Gymnasium, 
the Bryson Library, and the Students’ Room. The buildings are 
equipped throughout with gas, electric light, local speaking-tubes 
and telephones, and excellent elevator service. In the lighting, 
heating, and ventilation of the buildings the needs of students 
have been studied quite as much as in the equipping of the vari- 
ous professional departments. It is believed that nothing which 
can be of use to teachers in training has been omitted or cannot 
be provided as occasion demands. 

There is now in process of construction a new building for the 
exclusive use of the Horace Mann School, which will accommo- 
date, when completed a year hence, about one thousand pupils, 
arranged for a nearly equal division into elementary and high 
schools. The former will occupy the first and second stories and 
the latter the third and fourth stories, with an auditorium, a 
library, studios, a gymnasium, lunch rooms, and general depen- 
dencies to be used in common. Of the;thirty-nine class and 
recitation rooms in the building, fifteen classrooms and two reci- 
tation rooms are provided for the elementary school; thirteen 
classrooms and nine recitation rooms for the high school. In 
addition to these there are small conference rooms, and also large 
teachers’ rooms adjoining the library. The general dependencies 
are arranged to meet the requirements of a school of this charac- 
ter and comprise numerous general toilet rooms on each floor, 
teachers’ private toilets on each floor, shower baths and locker 
accommodations for the gymnasium, an emergency room to be 
used in case of illness, separate cloak rooms for boys and girls 
connected with each classroom, a book lift connecting the library 
with each floor, a passenger elevator, a system of clocks, program 
bells, telephones, electric light, indirect steam heating, artificial 
ventilation, and other accessories calculated to make this a 
modern school building of the most advanced type. The total 
cost of building, grounds, and equipment will be about $550,000. 

The special library of the College is known from its donor as 
the Bryson Library. It contains some thirteen thousand volumes, 
comprising works in English, French, and German on the history 
and philosophy of education, the theory and practice of teaching, 
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psychology, sociology, anthropology, and the like. A special 
collection has recently been acquired containing upwards of six 
thousand educational monographs and national, state, municipal, 
and local reports on school affairs in this country during the 
present century. This collection, added to the material in the 
University Library, forms an invaluable source of study in the 
history of education and school administration in America. 

Although the main purpose of the library is to afford to special 
students of education opportunities for research and advanced 
professional study, it also contains a selected list of general works 
on philosophy, history, literature, and science. For the use of 
the pupils of the school, the student-teachers, and the teachers 
of the city, there is also provided a collection of books on his- 
tory, literature, biography, geography, travels, arts, science, and 
technology, adapted to pupils in the elementary and secondary 
school. The library serves as reading-room, and has on file 
about 150 of the leading periodicals, those bearing upon educa- 
tion being best represented, and including French, German, and 
English, as well as American publications. The annual additions 
to the library reach about one thousand volumes. 

Students and officers of Teachers College have free access to 
the Columbia Library between the hours of 8.30 A.M. and 11 P.M. 
The library contains about 285,000 volumes, exclusive of unbound 
pamphlets and duplicates. The additions to the library for the 
past five years have averaged over 18,000 volumes annually. 
The library is well supplied in all the subjects taught in the vari- 
ous courses of the University. The reference library, of about 
10,000 volumes, consists of a carefully selected body of reference 
books and of the most important works on all subjects in standard 
editions, representing the leading authors in all literatures. Con- 
nected with the stacks in which are stored the books relating 
especially to the departments of Philosophy, Education, Litera- 
ture, and Philology, the Sociological and Economic Sciences, 
Public Law, and History, are eighteen special study rooms, open 
only to authorized readers. This arrangement is intended to 
give to advanced students and investigators in these fields the 
fullest opportunity to carry on their work by the use of quiet 
rooms in the immediate vicinity of the literature of their subjects. 

The buildings and equipment of Teachers College as described 
above, not to mention other departments of the University which 
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are open without restriction to qualified students of Teachers 
College, represent an investment of about $1,700,000. This sum, 
together with the large annual gifts for current expenses, has been 
secured without encumbrance of any kind within the last ten 
years. Some of it has been bequeathed, but by far the larger 
part has come from gifts varying from $100 to $250,000, made 
outright during the lives of the donors. But prosperous as the 
College now is there is need, as I have recently stated in my 
annual report to the Board of Trustees, of further large sums — 
even larger than we have yet received — for the successful con- 
duct of the work into which we have entered. Our annual ex- 
penditures now amount to over $200,000.* The contributions to 
fellowships, scholarships, and free tuition amount to $15,000 
annually.t| The faculty numbers 17 professors and 55 in- 
structors. During the past year the College enrolled 69 graduate 
students, 216 undergraduates, and 1173 extension students,{ and 


* The report of the Treasurer for the fiscal year 1898-99, on a budget of 
$186,000, shows that approximately $115,000 were expended in salaries, nearly 
$15,000 in fellowships, scholarships, and free tuition in college and schools, 
and the remainder in administration, departmental appropriations, and for the 
maintenance of buildings, grounds, and dormitory. The chief sources of in- 
come during the same period were as follows: School tuition fees, $62,272 ; 
college tuition fees, $33,547 ; dormitory, $21,337; gifts and income from in- 
vestments, $78,768. Upwards of $400,000 were also received for buildings, 
grounds, and permanent endowment—a sum which has been increased during 
the first six months of the present year by about $200,000. 

+ The College grants annually five fellowships each of the value of $650, twelve 
scholarships of the value of $150, four scholarships of the value of $75, and one 
scholarship of the value of $400. All fellowships and ten scholarships are 
assigned to graduate students ; the others are awarded at the discretion of the 
Faculty, subject to the conditions of the various gifts or endowments. Loans 
are also made to meritorious students from special funds recently placed at the 
disposal of the College ; no security is asked except a promissory note which 
bears two per cent. interest. The necessary expenses of attending the College 
vary from $300 to $500 a year, as follows: Tuition fees—graduates, $150 ; 
undergraduates, $75 ; books and stationery, $15 to $30; room, board and laun- 
dry, $180 to $300. 

¢ Teachers College offers to teachers of New York and vicinity the oppor- 
tunity to pursue in local circles a systematic course of professional study under 
the guidance of college instructors. Such courses are known as extension 
courses. They are always an integral part of some regular course, and are 
given in the same manner as to resident students, Each course consists nor- 
mally of thirty sessions of one hour each, thus allowing a one-hour course to be 
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provided instruction for 38 students from other departments of 
the University, and 534 pupils in the Horace Mann School—a 
total of 2042. Of the regular students, 128 had college or uni- 
versity training representing 58 different institutions, and 49 were 
graduates of 21 normal schools. The enrolment of the present 
academic year shows a decided growth in all departments and an 
increase of nearly one hundred per cent. in the number of 
graduate students. 

Scarcely ten years have elapsed since Teachers College first re- 
solved itself into a training school for teachers, and to its youth 
may be attributed most of its defects. It has, however, passed 
successfully through most of the ills of infancy and is to-day in 
sound and vigorous health — thanks to the fostering care of de- 
voted friends. The record already made is surely an earnest of 
substantial advancement in the future. 


James E. RUuSsSELL, 
Dean of Teachers College. 


given in one year and a two-hour course in two years. Students who matricu- 
late in Teachers College, having satisfied the requirements for admission to 
some course of study, may count the extension courses toward any diploma for 
which the corresponding regular courses may be counted. 

Any responsible organization of teachers may secure an extension course on 
condition of paying a minimum fee (to be determined in each case by the ex- 
pense of giving the course), provided that no member of the class pays less than 
$10 for a course of thirty lessons. 


